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When  Dance  Index  asked  Lillian  Moore 
to  undertake  research  for  an  article  on 
George  Washington  Smith,  we  had  no  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  task.  Smith’s  name  occurs 
frequently  m documents  of  American  dance 
history,  and  Miss  Moore  had  written  a para- 
graph about  him  in  her  article  on  Mary  Ann 
Lee  (Dance  Index,  Vol.  II,  No.  5),  but  the 
length,  variety  and  scope  of  his  activities  and 
the  depth  of  his  influence  on  ballet  in  Amer- 
ica during  most  of  the  last  century  came  as 
a surprise  to  us,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  a 
surprise  to  others  as  well. 

This  article,  though  it  covers  most  of 
Smith’s  life,  does  not  claim  to  be  a complete 
record  of  his  career.  Miss  Carrie  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  dancer,  is  certain  that  her 
father  was  active  in  European  theatrical  af- 
fairs, that  he  both  studied  and  danced  on 
the  continent,  and  was  influential  in  bring- 
ing a number  of  celebrated  ballerinas  to  this 
country.  Her  authority  discredits  a statement, 
found  in  an  interview  with  Smith  which  ap- 
peared in  1884,  that  he  had  never  been  to 
Europe.  Since  programs  and  other  source 
material  on  his  European  appearances  are 
not  available,  this  study  makes  no  attempt  to 
cover  that  part  of  his  career,  but  is  limited 
to  his  work  in  this  country,  of  which  there 
is  ample  record. 

Dance  Index  and  Lillian  Moore  extend 
their  sincere  gratitude  to  many  people  who 


have  been  of  help  in  the  assembling  of  this 
material:  first,  of  course,  to  Miss  Carrie 
Smith,  for  her  kindness  in  furnishing  many 
interesting  sidelights  on  her  father’s  life,  as 
well  as  in  lending  two  rare  photographs,  and 
permitting  access  to  Smith’s  invaluable  cho- 
reographic notebook;  to  Dr.  William  Van 
Lennep  of  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection, 
which  furnished  many  of  the  illustrations;  to 
Miss  May  Davenport  Seymour  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  City  of  New  York,  Miss  Jean  E. 
Spaulding  of  the  Brander  Matthews  Dra- 
matic Museum  of  Columbia  University,  Miss 
Edith  Hartwell  of  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Clark  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Also 
our  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mr.  Cyril 
W.  Beaumont,  without  whose  Complete  Book 
of  Ballets  and  other  pioneer  reference  works 
on  ballet  history  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  traced  the  European 
sources  of  much  of  Smith’s  work,  and  to  Mr. 
George  Chaffee,  Miss  Ann  Barzel  and  Miss 
Marian  Hannah  Winter,  all  of  whom  have 
been  helpful. 

Not  only  does  this  monograph  record 
Smith’s  career,  but  many  of  the  productions 
noted  are  completely  unrecorded  save  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  time,  and 
it  serves  a double  purpose  in  setting  them 
down  as  points  of  departure  for  further  in- 
vestigation in  the  history  of  dance  in  this 
country. 
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Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
classic  ballet  in  America  remained  an  exotic 
and  transplanted  art,  living  only  through 
repeated  transfusions  of  new  blood  from  the 
great  academies  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  a 
century  ago  America  did  produce  a few 
first-rate  native  classic  dancers.  The  career 
of  Mary  Ann  Lee  has  already  been  discussed 
in  Dance  Index,  as  has  that  of  Augusta 
Maywood,  an  American  ballerina  who  passed 
most  of  her  artistic  life  in  Europe.  Romantic 
ballet  in  America  even  managed  to  produce 
one  lone  example  of  that  rare  phenomenon, 
a great  classic  male  dancer.  George  Wash- 
ington Smith,  a Philadelphia  boy,  held  his 
own  against  the  finest  guest  stars  in  this  coun- 
try, and  was  certainly  America’s  first  native 
premier  danseur. 

The  sheer  length  and  variety  of  Smith’s 
career  is  awe-inspiring.  He  first  danced  in 
public  about  1838;  he  was  active  as  an  actor 
and  ballet  producer  as  late  as  1883.  At  his 
deathi  in  1899.  he  was  still  a teacher  ot  danc- 
ing. In  the  course  of  these  sixty  years.  Smith 
danced  in  everything  from  grand  ballet  and 
opera  to  the  circus;  he  worked  for  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  Edwin  Booth;  he  entertained 
between  the  acts  of  Hamlet;  he  put  on  the 
grease-paint  mask  of  the  clown ; he  part- 


nered almost  every  great  ballerina  who  vis- 
ited this  country,  from  Elssler  on;  he  staged 
almost  every  one  of  the  well-known  romantic 
ballets,  and  choreographed  many  ol  his  own; 
he  taught  social  dancing,  Spanish  dancing 
and  academic  ballet;  he  trained  several  pu- 
pils who  became  famous;  he  spanked  Lola 
Montez;  he  was  the  cause  of  a riot  at  the 
Bowery  ; he  even  found  time  to  marry  a beau- 
tiful convent-bred  heiress  and  produce  ten 
children!  It  was  almost  as  though  he  alone; 
through  the  sheer  force  of  superhuman  effort 
and  accomplishment,  were  attempting  to 
compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  American 
dance  artists. 

The  beginnings  of  Smith’s  career  are  ob- 
scure and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  unimportant. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
appeared  at  the  Chestnut,  the  Walnut,  and 
the  minor  theatres  of  that  city  in  the  early 
1830’s.  In  an  interview  many  years  later, 
Smith  himself  said  that  he  made  his  debut 
in  1832  “as  a clog,  hornpipe  and  flatfoot 
dancer.”*  Charles  Durang,  who  makes  no 


* Phildelphia  Press,  n.d.  (about  1884),  Amer- 
ican Theatre  Scrapbook,  Volume  IV;  New  York 
Public  Library. 
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mention  of  Smith’s  early  appearances  in  his 
detailed  “History  of  the  Philadelphia  Stage,” 
does  cite  a “Master  Smith”  who  sang  “Is 
there  a heart  that  never  loved?”  at  a benefit 
performance  at  the  Walnut  in  the  summer 
of  1830.  To  make  matters  more  confusing, 
another  George  Smith  was  appearing  in 
Philadelphia  at  this  time.  This  man,  much 
older  than  George  Washington  Smith,  played 
character  roles  at  the  Chestnut  for  several 
years,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  stage  to 
become  a dentist!  During  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  there  were  at 
least  two  George  Smiths  appearing  regularly 
in  the  theatres  of  London,  but  they  were 
actors,  and  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  they  were  not  related  to  the 
American  dancer. 

Before  he  became  a dancer,  George  W. 
Smith  was  a stonecutter  by  trade.  Possibly 
he  combined  the  two  professions  for  a short 
time,  while  he  was  becoming  established  in 
the  theatre.  The  Philadelphia  directory  for 
1840  lists  a “George  Smith,  stone  mason,”  at 
“6th  above  Poplar,”  while  that  for  1841  lists 
“George  Smith,  stone  mason,”  at  “2nd  and 
Mud  Lane.”  Both  of  these  entries  may  pos- 
sibly refer  to  George  Washington  Smith, 
who  was  just  beginning  his  theatrical  career. 

Smith  probably  had  little  early  training, 
if  any,  before  his  professional  debut.  The 
“clog  and  flatfoot”  dancing  which  were  his 
original  stock  in  irade  were  most  likely  picked 
up  through  observation  and  imitation,  rather 
than  formal  instruction.  Several  members  of 
the  Durang  family,  famous  exponents  of  the 
hornpipe,  and  other  dances  in  what  was  then 
called  the  “English  style”  (to  distinguish  it 
from  the  trench  academic  ballet)  were  ac- 
tive in  the  Philadelphia  theatres  while  young 
George  Smith  was  growing  up  there.  But  if 
Charles,  or  any  other  Durang,  had  been  the 
first  teacher  of  George  W.  Smith  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  “History.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Charles  Durang  speaks  of 
Smith  so  seldom  and  so  casually,  when  one 
considers  the  extent  of  his  distinguished 
career,  that  it  almost  seems  to  constitute  an 


intentional  snub.  Was  it  professional  jealousy 
which  caused  Durang  to  ignore  his  younger 
competitor? 

Another  possible  teacher  of  Smith  was 
P.  H.  Hazard,  a former  member  of  the  corps 
de  ballet  of  the  Paris  Opera,  who  was  in 
Philadelphia  at  this  time.  Hazard  taught 
Augusta  Maywood  and  Mary  Ann  Lee,  and 
and  quite  probably  Smith  worked  with  him 
too.  But  the  influence  of  Hazard  would  be 
pale  compared  with  that  of  the  great  artist 
who  actually  shaped  his  destiny. 

This  was  Fanny  Elssler.  When  she  died  in 
1884,  a Philadelphia  reporter  remembered 
Smith’s  association  with  her  forty  years  be- 
fore, and  questioned  him  about  her.  “ ‘Do 
I remember  Fanny  Elssler?’  said  the  veteran 
ballet  master,  . . . ‘Do  I remember  her? — 
Friend — ’ and  a far-off  look  came  into  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man — ‘No  one  who  ever  knew 
Fanny  Elssler  could  forget  her.  She  was  the 
queen — the  matchless  queen — of  the  ballet. 
The  world  is  full  of  imitations,  but  there 
never  was  but  one  Elssler  ...  I shall  never 
forget  the  wonderful  form  and  superb  car- 
riage of  that  woman.  . . . She  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  was  graceful,  beauti- 
ful, ravishing.  . . . ’ ” 

In  the  same  interview.  Smith  told  of  the 
beginning  of  his  apprenticeship  in  Elssler  s 
company.  “ ‘Fresh  from  her  triumphs  in 
Paris  she  had  come  with  the  Chevalier  Wy- 
koff  (her  manager)  to  kick  her  way  into  the 
American  heart.  A two-weeks  engagement 
in  New  York,  at  the  old  Park  Theatre,  at  a 
salary  of  $500  a night,  prepared  her  for  a 
tremendous  ovation  in  Philadelphia.  And  she 
got  it,  too.  She  opened  at  the  old  Chestnut 
St.  Theatre,  on  Chestnut,  above  6th,  the 
site  where  Rockhill  and  Wilson’s  clothing 
house  stood  for  so  many  years.  It  was  mv 
second  season  at  the  Chestnut.  Between  the 
acts  I used  to  entertain  the  audience  with 
exhibitions  of  jig  and  fancy  dancing. 

‘Elssler  immediately  engaged  me  for  her 
company.  She  had  previously  contracted  with 
the  French  Vallee  sisters,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  and  these  charming 
dancers,  with  myself  and  Louis  Svlvain,  the 
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ballet  master,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a bro- 
ther of  Barry  Sullivan,  and  Mme.  Jardienne 
(Pauline  Desjardins)  who  came  over  with 
her  from  Paris,  formed  the  company  which 
afterwards  stormed  the  country.’  ” 

Elssler’s  two-year  visit  to  the  United  States 
has  been  the  subject  of  a number  of  studies, 
and  there  is  still  enough  fascinating  and  un- 
touched material  available  to  make  a small 
volume  about  her  triumphant  progress  from 
city  to  city.  Elssler  was  the  inspiration — or 
the  victim — of  an  enthusiasm  amounting  to 
hysteria,  which  has  been  equalled  only  by  the 
Jenny  Lind  mania  which  swept  the  country 
a decade  later,  and  perhaps  in  our  own  day 
by  the  “swooning”  of  the  teen-age  admirers 
of  Frank  Sinatra.  Here,  however.  Elssler  con- 
cerns us  only  in  the  decisive  influence  which 
she  exerted  on  George  Smith. 

From  the  interview  quoted  above,  one 
would  infer  that  Smith  joined  Elssler’s  com- 
pany during  her  very  first  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, which  began  on  June  13,  1840.  In  the 
same  article  Smith  mentions  “the  autumn  of 
1839”  as  the  date  of  his  engagement;  this  is 
obviously  a slip  of  memory,  since  Elssler  did 
not  arrive  in  this  country  until  May  of  the 
following  year.  At  first  he  was  not  a fea- 
tured member  of  the  company.  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  any  of  the  early  Fan- 
ny Elssler  programs.  He  probably  danced 
in  the  ensemble,  and  certainly  a great 
deal  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  studying 
and  rehearsing  with  James  Sylvain,  the  Irish 
dancer  whom  Elssler  had  brought  from  Eu- 
rope as  her  partner  and  ballet  master.  Years 
later.  Smith  told  his  son,  Joseph,  that  Syl- 
vain was  responsible  for  the  development  of 
his  ballet  technique,  and  that  he  had  also 
taught  him  the  classical  attitudes  of  the 
English  pantomime  character  Harlequin,  as 
they  had  been  developed  years  earlier  by 
James  Byrne.  Since  Harlequin  had  no  place 
on  Elssler’s  ballet  programs,  we  may  assume 
that  Smith  ambitiously  seized  the  opportunity 
for  private  study  with  Sylvain  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  own  repertoire.  Certainly,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  standardized 
Harlequin  role  was  to  serve  him  well  in 
later  years,  between  ballet  engagements! 


As  Elssler’s  maitre-de-ballet,  Sylvain  had 
the  thankless  task  of  assembling  an  ensemble 
from  the  available  native  talent  in  each  city 
which  they  visited.  He  was  obliged  to  whip 
this  raw  material  into  presentable  shape  in  a 
few  days;  sometimes  in  a few  hours.  His 
hopeless  struggle  with  the  dark-skinned  cory- 
phees in  Havana  makes  an  amusing  episode 
in  the  story  of  Elssler’s  travels,  and  many  a 
time  he  must  have  saved  the  day  for  the  star 
throueh  his  cleverness  at  improvisation  and 
his  ability  to  make  the  best  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult situation.  The  young  Irishman  had  an 
acute  sense  of  his  own  worth ; his  contract, 
signed  in  Europe,  had  stipulated  a straight 
salary  of  $150  a week  plus  benefits  at  stated 
intervals;  later  on,  w'hen  he  saw  how  val- 
uable his  services  were  to  Elssler,  he  de- 
manded— and  received — as  much  as  $700! 

Sylvain  was  a brother  of  the  actor,  Barry 
Sullivan,  and  had  changed  his  name  at  a 
time  when  it  was  fashionab'e  for  dancers  to 
be  French.  His  career,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
British  dancers  to  become  internationally  fa- 
mous, deserves  a study  in  itself.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  he  had  danced  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  at  most  of  the  principal 
theatres  of  London,  in  association  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  day. 
He  had  danced  with  Pauline  Duvernav  and 
Pauline  Leroux;  later  he  was  to  become  a 
favorite  partner  of  Marie  Taglioni  and  Car- 
lotta  Grisi.  LTndoubtedlv  Sylvain  was  a well- 
schooled  technician,  and  the  dance  educa- 
tion of  young  George  Smith  was  in  good 
hands. 

After  Elssler’s  original  engagements  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  her  first  tour 
took  her  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  back 
to  New  York  for  a few  days  in  August,  1840. 
and  then  to  Boston  in  September.  Here  Syl- 
vain evidently  had  difficulties.  Catherine 
Prinster,  Elssler’s  cousin,  who  accompanied 
her  on  the  entire  American  odyssey,  wrote 
from  Boston  at  the  time: 

“I  must  admit  that  we  had  considerable 
anxiety,  because  the  ballet  master  found  no 
real  ballet  school  here.  Fanny  has  her  own, 
well-rehearsed  ballet  group  w'hich  she  takes 
with  her  everywhere,  but  the  theatre  man- 
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ager  in  Boston  thought  so  much  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  resident  company,  that 
he  was  not  inclined  to  bring  the  dancers  from 
New  York. Fortunately  things  are  going  bet- 
ter than  we  feared.  The  public  has  eyes  only 
for  Fanny  and  grants  her  associates  hardly 
any  attention  at  all.  . . . ”* 

W as  Smith  among  the  dancers  left  behind? 
Possibly.  Returning  to  New  York,  Fanny 
once  more  turned  towards  the  South.  She 
revisited  Philadelphia,  where  she  waited  for 
four  days  for  her  trunks  of  costumes,  delayed 
by  a blizzard,  to  catch  up  with  her.  Then  she 
continued  by  way  of  Washington,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Richmond  to  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  where  she  took  a steamer  for 
Charleston.  She  sailed — literally  sailed,  in  an 
old-fashioned  clipper  ship — from  that  port 
for  Havana,  on  january  12,  1841.  The  next 
month  was  spent  in  Cuba.  By  the  middle  of 
March  she  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
where  she  danced  until  May.  Then  she  took 
a Mississippi  river  steamer  to  Cincinnati, 
and  came  overland  by  stage  and  railroad  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  the  second  of  June,  1841. 

We  have  given  this  itinerary  in  detail,  be- 
cause it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  or 
not  Smith  accompanied  Elssler  on  this  par- 
ticular tour.  The  programs  which  we  have 
been  able  to  check  bear  no  sign  of  his  name. 
One  thing  is  certain : he  did  go  to  Havana 
with  Elssler.  But  Elssler  went  to  Cuba  again 
in  the  following  year.  In  a late  interview, 
Smith  said  that  he  had  “travelled  once  to  the 
West  Indies.”  The  inevitable  conclusion  is 
that  Smith  joined  Elssler  not  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  visit  to  Philadelphia,  but  when 
she  returned  there  in  the  summer  of  1841,  or 
when  she  danced  there  in  September  of  that 
year.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Philadel- 
phia playbills  of  September  1841  contain 
exactly  the  names  which  Smith  himself  later 
mentioned  as  his  associates  in  Elssler’s  com- 
pany: Sylvain,  Pauline  Desjardins,  the  Vallee 
sisters,  and  Charles  T.  Parsloe. 

The  first  program  on  which  we  have  lo- 


*  Oesterreic'aische  Rundschau,  Volume  3,  1905. 
Letter  of  Sept.  10,  1840. 


cated  Smith’s  name  is  a Boston  playbill  for 
La  Sylphide,  on  October  18,  1841,  where  it 
appears  simply  in  a group:  “Peasants: 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Parker,  Ring,  Thomas,  Dunn, 
Smith,  etc.”  At  this  performance  Sylvain 
danced  Reuben,  Desjardins  danced  Jessie, 
and  smaller  solo  roles  were  taken  by  Miss 
Boquet,  Mr.  Parsloe,  and  the  Boston  ballerina 
Fanny  Jones. 

Elssler’s  winter  tour  of  1841-2  included 
comparatively  few  cities.  Following  the  Bos- 
ton engagement,  she  spent  most  of  Novem- 
ber in  Philadelphia  and  then  returned  to 
New  York  for  another  month  of  appearances 
at  the  Park  Theatre.  According  to  Joseph  C. 
Smith,  his  father  replaced  Sylvain  as  Elssler’s 
partner  when  the  Irish  dancer  returned  to 
Europe.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover 
just  when  or  why  Sylvain  departed,  although 
depart  he  certainly  did,  for  his  name  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  bills  for  Elssler’s  farewell 
American  performances — but  neither,  for 
that  matter,  is  Smith’s!  According  to  Joseph 
C.  Smith,  there  is  in  the  Theatre  du  Grand- 
Guignol,  in  Paris,  a picture  of  Fanny  Elssler 
dancing  with  his  father.  Smith  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  her  actual  partner  at  some 
time  m this  winter  of  1841-2. 

When  Elssler  closed  her  New  York  en- 
gagement, on  January  3,  1842,  Sylvain  was 
still  in  the  company.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  returned  at  once  to  Europe,  possibly 
because  of  further  disputes  about  his  salary. 
On  January  15  Elssler  set  out  again  for  Ha- 
vana, where  she  remained  until  the  end  of 
May.  On  this  voyage  she  was  accompanied 
by  Jules  Martin,  a French  dancer,  brother 
of  the  renowned  ballerina  Madame  Lecomte, 
and  his  wife.  The  pair  was  well  known  in 
America,  for  they  had  appeared  with  Jean 
and  Marius  Petipa  in  their  ill-fated  New 
York  venture  of  1839,  and  had  toured  ex- 
tensively. At  any  rate,  Smith  also  went  with 
Elssler  to  Havana  this  time,  and  it  is  our 
surmise  that  in  Havana  he  danced  as  her 
partner. 

Catherine  Prinster,  preoccupied  with  the 
success  of  her  glamorous  cousin,  seldom  men- 
tions her  professional  associates  in  the  course 
of  her  lengthy  letters.  Even  the  references  to 
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Sylvain  are  tantalizingly  few.  She  barely  rec- 
ognizes the  existence  of  the  Martins,  and 
nowhere  does  she  mention  Smith.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  only  other  male  member  of  the 
Havana  group,  Smith  probably  had  a num- 
ber of  opportunities  to  substitute  for  Martin 
and  also  to  dance  roles  of  equal  importance 
in  ballets  where  two  leading  male  characters 
were  called  for. 

After  her  return  from  Havana,  Elssler  ap- 
peared briefly  in  New  York.  A program  of 
her  final  American  appearance,  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  June  27,  1842,  is 
preserved  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection. 
She  danced  two  ballets;  La  Tarentule,  with 
with  Jules  Martin,  Madame  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  (in  the  pantomime  role  of  Dr.  Omeo- 
quaco),  and  La  Sonnambula,  with  the  Mar- 
tins, Pauline  Desjardins,  the  Vallee  sisters, 
and  Messrs.  Andrews,  King  and  Povey.  Mys- 
teriously enough.  Smith  s name  is  missing 
again.  Nevertheless,  we  have  irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  he  and  Elssler  parted  good  friends. 
He  treasured  one  of  her  ballet  slippers  lor 
years,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Joseph. 
In  recent  years,  unfortunately,  it  has  disap- 
peared. Smith  even  journeyed  to  Boston  to 
bid  Elssler  farewell  when  she  sailed  to  Eu- 
rope, on  board  the  Caledonia,  on  July  16, 
1842.  Speaking  of  this  event  years  later,  in 
an  interview,  Smith  mentioned  the  exact  date 
of  Elssler’s  departure. 

“ ‘You  remember  the  dates  well,’  said  the 
reporter. 

“ ‘Yes,’  replied  the  old  dancing  master, 
‘I  have  cause  to.  The  date  was  engraved  on 
a gold  pencil  she  gave  me  as  she  said  fare- 
well. 1 stood  on  the  pier  watching  the  ship 
as  it  sailed  away.  I never  saw  her  again.  It 
was  her  last  and  only  visit  to  America.’  ” 

In  1858,  Smith  paid  tribute  to  the  great 
ballerina  by  naming  one  of  his  daughters  after 
her,  Fanny  Elssler  Smith. 

During  her  American  sojourn  Elssler 
danced  a number  of  divertissements,  but  onlv 
eight  grand  ballets:  La  Tarentule,  La  Syl- 
phide,  La  Fee  et  le  Chevalier,  La  Rose  Ani- 
mee.  La  Bayadere,  Nathalie  ou  la  Laitiere 
Suisse,  La  Sonnambula,  and  La  Gypsy. 


Strangely  enough,  in  a list  of  twenty-six  bal- 
lets which  Smith  staged  or  in  which  he 
danced  leading  roles,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  thirty  years,  we  find  only  one  which 
was  in  Elssler’s  repertoire:  Nathalie,  which 
he  danced  with  Julia  Turnbull  in  1847. 
Turnbull  also  had  appeared  with  Elssler,  dur- 
ing her  first  summer  in  America,  and  had 
even  danced  the  role  of  Kelly  to  Elssler’s 
Nathalie  in  their  very  ballet. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  Smith’s  avoidance — 
one  might  say  his  deliberate  avoidance — of 
the  ballets  associated  with  Elssler,  unless  he 
had  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  her  incom- 
parable interpretations  that  he  did  not  care 
to  see  anyone  else  in  her  particular  roles. 
Nevertheless,  Elssler  left  a definite  mark  on 
Smith’s  style.  Her  prediliction  for  the  Span- 
ish dance,  shown  in  her  most  famous  solo, 
the  Cachucha,  and  in  other  divertissements 
such  as  the  Bolero,  the  Zapateado,  and  El 
jaleo  de  Jeres,  is  reflected  in  Smith’s  work. 
He  became  an  expert  in  the  Spanish  tech- 
nique, so  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  part- 
nering native  Iberian  dancers  like  the  re- 
nowned Pepita  Soto,  and  meeting  them  on 
their  own  ground. 

To  the'  influence  of  Elssler  we  must  credit 
George  Smith’s  high  standards  of  artistry, 
standards  which  he  refused  to  lower  even  in 
the  depressing  days  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury when  the  glamorous  era  of  the  romantic 
ballet  had  long  been  a thing  of  the  past. 
Even  then,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  dance 
art,  he  was  able  to  inspire  his  young  son  with 
a genuine  love  and  understanding  for  the 
pure  classic  ballet,  epitomized  in  his  memo- 
ries of  the  divine  Fanny. 

II 

With  Elssler  gone,  Smith  went  back  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. He  may  have  continued  his  studies 
under  Hazard  or  Jules  Martin,  both  of 
whom  still  taught  there.  Certainly  he  must 
have  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
to  careful  practice,  for  he  became  an  ac- 
complished classical  technician,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  he  could  have 
achieved  this  in  his  short  period  under  Syl- 
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FANNY  EL5SLER  IN  LA  TARENTULE  Lithograph  by  Currier,  N.  Y.  (Collection  of  George  Chaffee) 
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vain.  At  most,  he  could  have  studied  with 
him  from  the  summer  of  1840  until  January 
1842  (when  Sylvain  returned  to  Europe)  ; 
probably,  if  Smith  joined  Elssler  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1841,  the  association  was  even  more 
abbreviated.  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  Sylvain 
that  Smith  himself  gave  the  credit  for  his 
training  in  academic  ballet  and  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  pantomime. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Harlequinade  soon 
proved  useful.  At  the  Walnut  St.  Theatre, 
on  December  13,  1842,  Smith  appeared  lor 
the  first  time  in  an  elaborate  pantomime 
called  Mazulme,  or  The  Black  Raven  of  the 
Tombs.  This  piece,  sometimes  called  The 
Night  Owl,  was  a standby  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  famous  French  Ravel  family  of  pan- 
tomimists  and  rope-dancers,  and  it  had  been 
adapted  by  numerous  local  American  com- 
panies until  it  was  a standard  favorite.  The 
story  concerns  an  evil  lord,  Signor  Montano, 
who,  abetted  by  his  valet  (a  combination- 
reminiscent  of  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni  and 
Leporello)  plots  all  sorts  of  evil  schemes  to 
prevent  the  union  of  two  peasant  lovers, 
Emile  and  Marie.  In  the  “transformation 
scene”  so  typical  of  the  old  pantomimes, 
Emile  and  Marie  miraculously  become  Har- 
lequin and  Columbine.  Smith  was  to  become 
something  of  a specialist  in  Mazulme;  he 
appeared  in  revivals  of  the  spectacle  as  late 
as  1855,  and  at  one  time  or  another  acted 
almost  every  role  in  the  cast. 

At  this  first  performance,  Smith  appeared 
in  the  small  comedy  part  of  “Sawbones,  a 
iurgeon”;  Marie-Columbine  was  danced  by 
one  of  the  Vallee  sisters.  The  manager  of  the 
Walnut  this  season  was  the  distinguished 
American  actress,  Charlotte  Cushman,  who, 
although  .she  was  known  as  a tragedienne, 
did  not  scorn  to  produce  pantomime.  Ma- 
zulme was  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of 
the  season.  It  ran  steadily  from  December  13 
to  January  4,  1843,  a total  of  23  nights.  On 
February  25  it  was  revived,  with  "new 
scenes,  machinery,  tricks,  change  of  dresses, 
etc.,”  and  a new  Signor  Montano,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Davenport,  who  later  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  actors  on  the  American 


stage,  and  a new  Marie-Columbine,  Anna 
Walters. 

Miss  Walters,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  fav- 
orite ballerinas,  had  made  her  debut  at  the 
Walnut  a few  days  earlier,  in  a solo  called 
II  Pirule  Vetteramo,  “never  danced  in  this 
city  before” — and  never  again,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover!  According 
to  Charles  Durang,  “Miss  Walters  . . . really 
displayed  infinite  grace  and  immense  agility. 
Her  style  was  the  French  operatic  (i.e.,  the 
classical  ballet).  She  had  great  natural  pow- 
ers for  the  art  but  we  should  judge  had  never 
been  regularly  taught  and  trained  in  that 
graceful  school.  Her  performances  were  crude 
at  times  and  quite  unfinished,  showing  that 
her  acquirements  were  through  aptness  and 
tact  ior  imitation.  Miss  Walters,  however, 
pleased,  and  that  nowadays  is  quite  enough.” 
Smith  danced  with  Anna  Walters  many  times 
during  the  next  twro  years.* 

In  July,  1843,  the  Walnut  opened  for  a 
special  summer  season  of  pantomime  and 
ballet.  George  W.  Smith  was  prominently 
featured  in  the  company,  which  was  adver- 
tised as  “a  combination  of  the  greatest  pan- 
tomimic talent  ever  offered  in  this  city.  It 
included  Mr.  Barnes,  as  choreographer  and 
mime,  Charles  T.  Parsloe,  a British  dancer, 
contortionist  and  actor  who  had  appeared 
with  Elssler,  Anna  Walters,  and  the  three 
Vallee  sisters.  Mazulme  had  an  important 
place  in  the  repertoire,  and  by  this  time  Smith 
had  been  promoted  to  the  role  of  Flodoardo, 
the  valet.  One  of  the  ballets  which  Barnes 
produced  was  The  Three  Lovers,  or  Mad  as 
a March  Hare.  Smith  had  the  comedy  role  of 
Fan-Fan  la  Julipe.  An  unusual  feature  of  the 
casting  was  the  appearance  of  Anna  Walters 
as  Colin,  the  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  travesti  which  has  come  to  our 
attention,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  this  artificial  ex- 
pedient when  there  was  a male  dancer  like 


* Another  member  of  the  company  at  the  Wal- 
nut that  season  was  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  who  later 
danced  with  Mary  Ann  Lee  in  Boston,  and  is  im- 
mortalized, with  her,  in  a charming  lithograph 
of  their  Bolero. 
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Smith  in  the  company.  Perhaps  the  Phila- 
delphians just  wanted  a glimpse  of  Anna 
Walters  in  tights! 

The  dances  incidental  to  the  ballet  of  The 
Three  Lovers  included  an  Allemande  Comi- 
que,  a Gavotte,  a Pas  de  Gallope,  a Pas 
Grotesque,  and  a Tyrolienne,  while  the  diver- 
tissements listed  on  the  same  program  were  a 
Hornpipe  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  Miss  Walters, 
and  a Morris  Dance  by  the  three  Misses 
Vallee,  with  Barnes,  Parsloe,  and  Smith. 
The  Allemande  and  the  Gavotte  were  de- 
cidedly old-fashioned  ballet  fare  for  1842, 
and  the  Morris  Dance  and  Hornpipe  must 
have  been  quite  a let-down  for  Smith  after 
Elssler’s  glamorous  character  dances.  It  would 
appear  that  Barnes,  as  a choreographer,  was 
quite  untouched  by  the  recent  developments 
in  the  romantic  ballet,  and  was  content  to 
stick  to  old  simple  forms.  Among  his  other 
productions  that  summer  were  two  “comic 
pantomimes,”  Vol  au  Vent,  in  which  Smith 
danced  the  role  of  Francois,  and  Harlequin 
and  the  Ocean  Imp,  with  Smith  as  Leonardo. 
The  young  dancer  was  gathering  valuable 
experience  in  a varied  repertoire. 

During  the  next  year,  Smith  appeared  in 
all  of  Philadelphia’s  leading  theatres.  In 
February,  1844,  the  Walnut  again  revived 
Mazulme,  with  Smith,  Barnes  and  Miss  Wal- 
ters. The  same  group  appeared  on  March 
1 2 in  the  “new  musical  pantomimic  ro- 
mance,” The  Imp  of  the  Elements,  and  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Charles  T. 
Parsloe  took  a benefit  with  the  “new  comic 
ballet,”  The  Ladder  of  Love,  in  which 
George  W.  Smith  danced  Jemmy.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how  these  ephe- 
meral pieces  compared  with  the  romantic 
ballets  of  which  we  have  more  definite  knowl- 
edge, such  as  those  which  Elssler  had  danced 
here.  These  Philadelphia  productions  were 
probably  more  popular  in  style,  with  a greater 
emphasis  on  comedy  and  trick  “effects”  (such 
as  the  sudden  entrances  and  exits  of  Harle- 
quin via  trap-door  and  spring-board)  and 
greater  simplicity  in  the  actual  dancing.  But 
this  is  only  a deduction. 

In  May,  Smith  made  his  first  appearance 
in  grand  opera,  dancing  a Bolero  with  Anna 


Walters  in  the  masquerade  scene  of  Auber’s 
Gustave  III,  at  the  Chestnut  St.  Theatre. 
This  production  ran  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  was  cut  short  by  the  indisposition  of 
the  leading  tenor,  a Mr.  Shrival.  In  July  the 
Walnut  announced  another  summer  ballet 
season  with  one  novelty,  A Night’s  Adven- 
tures, which  featured  a Pas  de  Deux  by 
Smith  and  Anna  Walters,  as  well  as  a Comic 
Pas  and  a Comis  Allemande  by  Smith  and 
Mr.  Barnes.  The  Three  Lovers  was  revived, 
and  so,  of  course,  was  the  inevitable  Ma- 
zulme. By  this  time  Smith  was  dancing  Har- 
lequin, the  leading  role. 

Years  later  Joseph  C.  Smith,  in  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  described  how 
his  father  had  studied  the  traditional  pan- 
tomime and  dance  of  Harlequin  with  James 
Byrne. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  tradi- 
tional Harlequin  had  only  five  fixed  “atti- 
tudes,” or  poses,  representing  admiration, 
flirtation,  thought,  defiance,  and  determi- 
nation. He  carried  a stick  tipped  with  the 
wings  of  a bat,  which  supposedly  had  magic 
powers.  Byrne,  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  abol- 
ished the  fixed  “attitudes”  and  replaced  them 
with  varied  ballet  steps  and  combinations, 
woven  into  a real  dance,  and  mingled  with 
more  natural  and  amusing  bits  of  pantom- 
ime. Byrne  substituted  a plain  wand,  stili 
called  a “bat,”  for  the  wing-tipped  one.  He 
retained  the  mask  and  skull-cap,  which  were 
supposed  to  denote  invisibility,  but  instead 
of  the  loose-fitting  Watteau-type  costume 
(still  worn  by  Canio  in  the  opera  I Pagliac- 
ci)  Byrne  designed  all-over  tights,  covered 
with  diamond-shaped  patches  in  colors  which 
represented  the  “seven  passions” : 
Black-Death 
White-Purity 
Blue-Truth 
Green-Envy 
Yellow- Jealousy 
Red-Love  or  Passion 

Harlequin  conveyed  his  feelings  by  a sort 
of  a primitve  sign-language,  in  which  touch- 
ing a certain  color  was  supposed  to  indicate 
that  he  felt  the  corresponding  emotion. 
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Later,  after  Smith’s  marriage,  he  would 
put  on  his  tights  and  stand  while  his  wife 
sewed  on  the  diamond  patches  by  hand — a 
task  which  demanded  hours  of  patient  labor. 

Harlequin’s  Dance,  as  George  W.  Smith 
learned  it  from  Sylvain,  included  entrechats- 
six.  double  tours  en  Fair,  and  pirouettes  a la 
seconde.  Joseph  Smith  was  able  to  execute 
an  entrechat-huit,  a triple  tour  en  Fair,  and 
120  successive  pirouettes  a la  seconde.  He 
learned  them  from  his  father,  who  presum- 
ably had  attained  the  same  standard  of  tech- 
nical excellence. 

Shortly  after  Smith’s  first  appearance  as 
Harlequin,  in  Mazulme,  he  transferred  to 
the  Arch  St.  Theatre,  where  he  made  his 
debut  on  July  28,  1844,  as  Hassan  in  the 
pantomime  of  The  Arabian  Nights’  Enter- 
tainment. In  September,  he  was  called  upon 
to  dance  the  Polka  (in  1844,  a brand  new 
sensation)  between  the  acts  of  Hamlet!  Our 
grandfathers  certainly  demanded  varied  en- 


tertainment on  a single  evening,  and  no  one 
cried  sacrilege! 

Ill 

At  this  point,  we  come  upon  an  interesting 
hiatus  in  Smith’s  career.  From  the  autumn 
of  1844  until  the  autumn  of  1845,  we  have 
unearthed  no  evidence  that  he  danced  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  This  is  just  ex- 
actly the  period  which  Mary  Ann  Lee,  a 
Philadelphia  girl  who  became  our  first  Amer- 
ican interpreter  of  Giselle,  spent  in  studying 
under  Jean  Coralli  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Smith  in  the  news- 
paper items  which  chronicled  her  departure, 
the  progress  of  her  studies,  and  her  return  to 
this  country.  Nevertheless,  when  she  came 
back  to  America  her  first  engagement  was  at 
the  Arch  St.  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and 
Smith  was  her  partner.  Miss  Carrie  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  the  dancer,  has  assured  us 
that  her  father  both  studied  and  danced  in 
Europe,  and  this  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
a logical  time  for  such  a venture. 

However,  if  Smith  did  join  Mary  Ann  Lee 
in  studying  under  Coralli,  it  is  strange  that 
he  never  spoke  of  it  in  later  interviews.  He 
gave  the  credit  for  his  early  training  to  Syl- 
vain, an  accomplished  artist,  but  certainly 
a less  distinguished  pedagogue  than  Coralli, 
who  had  taught  most  of  the  great  ballerinas 
of  the  day.  Smith’s  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  such  European  records  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine,  but  present  war  conditions 
make  a really  thorough  investigation  impos- 
sible. Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  the  possibility  that  he  may  have  accom- 
panied Mary  Ann  Lee,  and  shared  with  her 
the  advantage  of  learning  Giselle,  La  Fille 
du  Danube,  and  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand,  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  where  they  had  been 
created. 

The  two-year  period  which  George  W. 
Smith  spent  in  dancing  with  Mary  Ann  Lee 
has  already  been  covered  in  an  article  on 
that  ballerina.*  We  shall  only  synopsize  it 


* Ste  Dance  Index,  May  1943. 
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here.  The  ballets  which  Lee  brought  back 
from  Paris  were  typical  examples  of  the 
French  romantic  school,  quite  different  from 
the  Harlequinades  and  simple  pantomimes 
in  which  Smith  had  been  appearing  since 
Elssler’s  departure.  Smith  now  danced  three 
of  the  greatest  roles  in  the  contemporary  bal- 
let repertoire:  Albrecht  in  Giselle,  Rudolph 
in  La  Fille  du  Danube,  and  Benedict  in  La 
Jolie  Fille  de  Gand. 

The  last  ballet  was  chosen  by  Mary  Ann 
Lee  for  her  first  appearance  after  her  return 
from  Paris,  at  the  Arch  St.  Theatre  on  No- 
vember 24,  1845.  La  Fille  du  Danube,  re- 
titled Fleur  du  Champs,  after  the  name  of 
the  heroine,  was  given  one  week  later.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  December,  Lee  and 
Smith,  with  six  trained  coryphees,  set  out  on 
a tour  of  the  country.  Their  first  engage- 
ment was  in  Boston,  where,  on  January  1, 
1 846,  they  produced  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  Giselle,  the  only  ballet  of  the 
romantic  era  which  remains  in  the  active 
repertoire  today,  more  or  less  in  its  original 
form. 

Of  Smith’s  interpretation  of  the  role  of 
Albrecht  we  have  no  adequate  description. 
Nineteenth-century  critics  were  notoriously 
shy  about  praising  male  dancers,  no  matter 
how  well  they  performed.  All  the  critical  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  the  ballerina,  who 
was  usually  featured  far  more  prominently 
than  her  partner.  With  this  regrettable  cus- 
tom in  mind,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
Smith,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career, 
invariably  got  “billing”  ecjual  to  that  of  the 
ballerina  with  whom  he  was  dancing,  and 
that  on  at  least  one  occasion  during  this 
Boston  visit  he  actually  got  a criticism,  and 
a good  one.  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
on  December  29,  1845,  said:  “Mary  Ann 
Lee  appears  again  this  evening  in  . . . The 
Daughter  of  the  Danube.  This  piece  includes 
many  of  her  most  fascinating  dances,  and 
was  received  two  evenings  last  week  with 
rapturous  applause.  Mr.  Smith  also  appears 
in  it  with  her,  and  alone,  executing  in  the 
course  of  it  several  tours  de  force,  in  a man- 
ner which  entitles  him  to  the  first  rank  as  a 
professor  of  the  gai  science.  . . 


The  repertoire  of  the  two  dancers  included 
a number  of  interesting  divertissements,  such 
as  a Bolero,  a Mazurka,  and  a Grand  Pas 
Russe.  The  Grand  Pas  de  Deux  from  La  Jo- 
lie Fille  de  Gand  and  that  from  Giselle  were 
also  lifted  from  their  respective  frames  and 
presented  as  divertissements  when  circum- 
stances prevented  the  production  of  a com- 
plete ballet.  Smith  contributed  two  solos  to 
these  programs:  a Pas  de  Sabot  and  a Pas 
de  Matelot.  The  latter  may  have  been  in- 
herited from  James  Sylvain,  who  frequently 
danced  a Pas  de  Matelot  on  Elssler’s  pro- 
grams. Much  later  Smith  was  to  stage  a 
complicated  pantomimic  Sailor’s  Dance  for 
Lola  Montez;  this  may  have  derived  from 
his  own  solo  or  have  been  an  entirely  new 
creation.  As  for  the  Pas  de  Sabot,  knowing 
Smith’s  early  successes  as  a clog  and  ‘step’ 
dancer,  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  this  was 
another  early  ancestor  of  our  American  tap 
dance. 

During  this  Boston  engagement  Smith,  for 
the  only  time  in  his  life,  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  elaborating  his  plain  American 
name  into  an  affected  “Smythe.”  Was  this  a 
souvenir  of  recent  months  in  Paris,  or  was  it 
a small  concession  to  the  American  weakness 
for  foreign  rather  than  native  dancers?  What- 
ever the  cause  of  this  change,  it  fooled  no- 
body, and  did  not  remain  in  effect  for  very 
long.  Even  before  they  left  Boston,  Smith 
was  once  again  plain  Smith. 

Engagements  in  New  York  City,  and  a re- 
turn to  Boston,  filled  out  the  season,  and  in 
the  following  winter,  1846-7,  the  two  danc- 
ers toured  the  South.  Their  stay  in  New  Or- 
leans was  marked  by  a series  of  joint  appear- 
ances w'ith  another  American  dancer,  Julia 
Turnbull.  The  manager  of  the  St.  Charles 
Theatre,  with  two  star  ballerinas  of  equal 
magnitude  at  his  disposal,  decided  to  pro- 
mote a rivalry  between  them  in  order  to 
stimulate  public  interest.  The  most  effective 
divertissements  of  each  were  cleverly  juxta- 
posed on  the  same  programs,  so  that  the 
New'  Orleans  connoisseurs  could  compare  the 
technical  virtuosity  and  interpretive  abilities 
of  the  two  dancers.  Lee,  of  course,  had  a de- 
cided advantage  in  the  assistance  of  George 
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W.  Smith,  because  while  Turnbull  was  lim- 
ited to  solo  variations,  the  partners  were  able 
to  vary  their  offerings  with  several  well- 
chosen  classic  Pas  de  Deux. 

A short  illness  unfortunately  marred  this 
engagement  for  Mary  Ann  Lee,  and  took 
her  out  of  the  contest  for  several  days.  She 
soon  made  a triumphant  re-appearance,  but 
this  brief  indisposition  must  have  presaged  a 
more  serious  malady,  because  just  five  months 
later  she  retired  from  the  stage,  because 
of  ill  health.* 

This  New  Orleans  engagement  was  prob- 
ably Smith’s  first  contact  with  Julia  Turn- 
bull,  with  whom  he  wras  to  dance  during 
most  of  the  following  season.  Turnbull  had 
danced  with  Elssler  during  the  Austrian  bal- 
lerina’s first  season  in  America,  but  this  was 
probably  before  Smith  joined  the  company. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lee  and  Smith  conti- 
nued their  tour  through  the  South,  although 
the  health  of  the  ballerina  was  failing  rapid- 


*  Since  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  Lee, 
new  material  has  come  to  our  attention.  Although 
her  retirement  in  1847  was  a final  one  insofar  as 
any  nation-wide  career  was  concerned,  Mary  Ann 
Lee  did  dance  again,  on  several  different  occa- 
sions. At  the  Chestnut  St.  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 
on  May  27 , 1852,  a complimentary  benefit  was 
tendered  to  “Mrs.  Van  Hook,  late  Mary  Ann 
Lee,”  who  appeared  in  the  Grand  Trial  Dance 
from  La  Bayadere  ( always  a favorite  of  hers)  and 
acted  Lisette  in  The  Swiss  Cottage.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  she  danced  with  Smith  at  the  Wal- 
nut, as  we  shall  remark  in  due  time.  Other  ap- 
pearances included  one  at  a single  benefit  per- 
formance for  ] . Ingles  Matthias,  treasurer  of  the 
Arch  St.  Theatre,  May  30,  1853,  and  a two-week 
engagement  at  the  Chestnut , Sept.  6-20,  1853, 
when  she  again  danced  her  favorite  Bayadere  as 
well  as  a new  divertissement , the  Pas  des  Quatre 
Nations.  At  this  time  she  added  a major  role  to 
her  repertoire : Fenella  in  Auber’s  opera-ballet 
Masaniello , which  she  enacted  with  the  Seguin 
Opera  troupe.  After  the  single  performance  of 
1852  she  seems  to  have  dropped  the  “Mrs.  Van 
Hook ” and  returned  to  her  own  name,  Mary  Ann 
Lee.  A whole  story  of  drama  and  tragedy  may  lie 
behind  these  few  small  details  of  her  attempts  to 
return  to  the  stage. 


ly.  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  she 
could  no  longer  endure  the  strain  of  constant 
travel.  Smith  returned  to  Philadelphia  for 
her  farewell  appearances  in  May,  and  danced 
the  ‘Pas  l’Espagnole’  with  her  on  her  final 
program,  June  18,  1847. 

These  two  years  had  been  invaluable  ex- 
perience for  Smith.  He  was  now  completely 
capable,  not  only  of  dancing  in,  but  of  stag- 
ing, some  of  the  most  famous  and  typical 
ballets  of  his  day.  Stage  them  he  did — not 
once,  but  many,  many  times,  throughout  his 
entire  career.  Giselle  remained  one  of  his 
life-long  favorites,  and  La  Fille  du  Danube, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  a way  of  popping  up 
under  various  disguises  in  his  later  work  as 
a choreographer.  The  divertissements  he 
danced  with  Lee  served  for  many  other  bal- 
lerinas. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that,  in  his 
very  dancing  of  Albrecht,  we  have  a sort  of 
yardstick  with  which  to  measure  his  tech- 
nical and  artistic  achievements  at  this  early 
stage  of  his  career.  Giselle  is  still  the  stan- 
dard test  of  a ballerina,  and  so  is  Albrecht, 
for  the  male  dancer.  Even  without  the  evi- 
dence of  full  contemporary  descriptions  of 
his  interpretation,  we  may  feel  certain  that, 
as  the  creator  of  the  role  of  Albrecht  in  this 
country,  George  W.  Smith  had  earned  the 
right  to  the  laurels  of  America’s  first  premier 
danseur. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  Smith  obtained  an 
engagement  as  first  dancer  and  ballet  master 
at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Although 
Julia  Turnbull  had  been  at  the  Bowery  for 
several  years,  she  had  just  made  her  first 
outstanding  success  there,  during  the  spring 
of  1847,  in  The  Naiad  Queen.  A pupil  of 
Jules  Martin  and  Madame  Lecomte,  she 
undoubtedly  knew  a good  dancer  when  she 
saw  one,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  her  in- 
fluence may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Smith’s  engagement.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
to  enjoy  a happy  and  successful  partnership, 
before  its  abrupt  and  disastrous  ending  the 
following  summer. 

The  first  piece  produced  under  Smith’s  su- 
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pcrvision  was  The  Naiad  Queen,  which 
opened  on  November  29th.  Since  this  popu- 
lar extravaganza,  with  its  songs  and  marches 
and  under-water  Amazons,  had  been  in  the 
Bowery  repertoire  for  nearly  a year,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Smith,  in  his  new  capacity 
as  ballet  master,  simply  had  the  task  of  see- 
ing that  it  was  properly  rehearsed.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  man- 
agers were  extremely  lax  about  crediting 
choreographers  on  the  playbills.  Unless  it  is 
a question  of  a famous  foreign  “name,”  im- 
ported at  such  great  expense  that  he  simply 
had  to  be  advertised  in  order  to  recover  the 
original  investment,  the  task  of  assigning 
proper  credit  for  original  choreography  or 
for  the  re-staging  of  a ballet  is  usually  a 
matter  of  guesswork. 

Nevertheless,  Smith  supervised  the  Bowery 
production  of  Giselle,  which  opened  Decem- 
ber 6.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  reviewing  the 
performance  in  the  New  York  Moring  Herald 
next  day,  said:  “The  gorgeous  manner  in 
which  it  was  brought  out  by  the  manager, 
in  regard  to  cast  of  character  and  scenic  ef- 
fect, will  ensure  its  success  for  some  time. 
Miss  Turnbull,  as  Giselle,  excelled  every 
other  character  which  we  have  seen  her  in — 
the  simple  and  beautiful  peasant  girl — the 
accomplished  danseuse — and  subsequently, 
the  fascinating  Willie,  bounding  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  by  order  of  her  queen,  trying  to 
seduce  her  lover  in  the  fatal  dance,  were 
elegantly  represented  by  this  favorite  dan- 
seuse. Prince  Albert,  by  Mr.  Smith,  was  well 
sustained.  The  “Sur  la  Pointe,”  “d’Aeriel,” 
and  “Pas  de  Tamobourine,”  given  by  Miss 
Turnbull  and  Mr.  Smith,  were  executed  with 
great  dexterity  and  grace,  and  elicited  re- 
peated cheers  from  the  audience.” 

This  “Pas  de  Tambourine”  may  be  puz- 
zling the  present-day  connoisseurs  of  Giselle. 
No  trace  of  it  survives  in  current  productions 
of  this  ballet  classic.  However,  in  a contem- 
porary woodcut  found  in  Beauties  of  the 
Opera  and  Ballet,  there  is  shown  a scene  in 
which  Giselle,  as  queen  of  the  vintage  festi- 
val, watches  the  villagers  dancing  with  large 
tambourines.  A Bowery  program  for  Decem- 
ber 11,  1847,  indicates  that  in  the  New  York 
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production,  at  least,  the  “Pas  de  Tambou- 
rine” was  a pas  de  deux  by  Giselle  and  Al- 
brecht, although  of  course  they  may  have 
been  assisted  by  the  entire  ensemble.  Beauties 
of  the  Opera  and  Ballet  was  a London  edi- 
tion of  a French  work,  Les  Beautes  de  VOp- 
era,  issued  in  Paris  in  1844-5.*  Presumably 
it  is  an  accurate  record  of  the  Paris  Produc- 
tion of  Giselle.  Is  this  tambourine  dance  an 
original  detail  which  has  been  lost  during 
the  century  in  which  Giselle  has  held  the 
stage? 

The  Bowery  program  also  explains  the 
“Sur  la  Pointe”  mentioned  in  the  criticism 
quoted  above.  This  was  simply  the  Grand 
Waltz,  danced  by  Miss  Turnbull  sur  la 
pointe.  Evidently  pointe  work  was  still 
enough  of  a novelty,  in  New  York  in  1847, 

* See  Three  or  Four  Graces,  by  George  Chaf- 
fee: Dance  Index,  Sept. -Nov.  1944,  pp.  141-143. 
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for  particular  attention  to  be  drawn  to  it. 
“D’Aeriel”  was  the  fancy  name  for  the  Grand 
Pas  de  Deux. 

The  Bowery  programs  usually  included  a 
number  of  attractions,  such  as  farces,  oper- 
ettas, vaudevilles,  ballets  and  even,  upon  oc- 
casion, educated  animals.  On  December  14. 
Giselle,  which  had  run  for  a week,  shared 
attention  with  the  waltzing  horse  “Tam- 
many,” who  created  something  of  a sensa- 
tion with  his  expert  execution  of  the  Polka! 

On  December  15  Smith  produced  Natha- 
lie. la  Laitiere  Suisse,  which  had  been  in  the 
repertoire  of  Fanny  Elssler.  Filippo  Taglioni 
had  originally  staged  this  ballet  for  Elssler 
in  Vienna,  and  had  later  produced  it  at  the 
Paris  Opera  with  his  daughter,  Marie  Ta- 
glioni, in  the  title  role.  The  music  was  by 
Gyrowitz  and  Caraffa.  Of  the  Bowery  pro- 
duction, James  Gordon  Bennett  wrote  mere- 
ly that:  “The  Pas  de  Deux  by  Miss  Turnbull 
and  Mr.  Smith  was  beautifully  performed, 
and  had  to  be  repeated.”  The  waltzing  horse, 


who  appeared  on  the  same  bill,  got  much 
more  space  in  the  reviews! 

Nathalie,  Giselle  and  The  Naiad  Queen 
now  alternated  on  the  bills,  with  Smith  danc- 
ing his  Pas  de  Matelot  as  a divertissement 
on  the  nights  of  The  Naiad  Queen,  in  which 
he  did  not  appear.  On  December  21  he  took 
a benefit  performance,  with  a bill  consisting 
of  the  play  Oliver  Twist,  a farce.  The  Mar- 
ried Rake,  the  second  act  of  Giselle  and  a 
burlesque  of  the  same  ballet,  called  La  Chi- 
selle.  The  New  York  Morning  Flerald  com- 
mented next  day:  “Although  the  weather 
was  excessively  cold,  the  house  was  well  at- 
tended, though  not  as  crowded  as  we  have 
seen  it.  The  receipts  must  have  amounted  to 
a handsome  sum  for  Mr.  Smith,  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  set  apart.  ...”  Actually, 
the  receipts  totalled  just  $197,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Bowery  Receipt  Book,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection. 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Miss 
Turnbull’s  benefit,  on  December  1,  had 
drawn  $488 — but  the  Bowery  “b-hoys”  were 
notoriously  partial  to  ballerinas. 

At  the  close  of  this  engagement  Turnbull 
and  Smith  left  on  a brief  tour  which  took 
them  to  Baltimore  and  then  to  Washington, 
where  they  danced  for  Henry  Clay.  In  April 
they  were  back  at  the  Bowery,  where  a new 
manager,  Thomas  H.  Hamblin,  advertised 
a gala  season  of  opera  and  ballet.  The  musi- 
cal half  of  the  entertainment  was  provided 
by  the  Seguin  Opera  Troupe,  which  had  an 
excellent  reputation  in  this  country.  There 
was  a large  orchestra  directed  by  Mr.  A. 
Tyte,  who  had  no  less  than  three  assistant 
conductors.  During  this  season  Turnbull  and 
Smith  were  in  far  more  distinguished  com- 
pany than  w'hen  they  had  appeared  in  com- 
petition with  the  farces,  the  burlesques,  and 
the  waltzing  horse.  The  two  dancers  were 
featured  more  prominently  than  any  indi- 
vidual singers  of  the  opera  company — and 
rightly,  it  seems,  for  their  contributions  were 
extravagantly  praised,  w'hile  the  operas  often 
received  mediocre  criticisms,  or  worse. 

The  season  opened  on  April  13,  1848,  with 
The  Bohemian  Girl  and  Nathalie.  In  the 
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review  which  Bennett  wrote  for  the  Morning 
Herald  of  the  15th,  the  opera  fared  very 
badly,  but,  he  declared:  “The  ballet  which 
followed  . . . was  eminently  brilliant,  rich, 
and  seductive.  Miss  Julia  Turnbull  is  an 
artiste  of  first  rate  ability,  which  is  conjoined 
with  a youthful  person,  a fine  figure,  and 
...  a handsome  face.  With  the  excellent 
corps  de  ballet,  uniting  their  fascinating  pow- 
ers and  lovely  charms  with  those  of  such  a 
charming  and  distinguished  leader  as  Miss 
Turnbull,  no  wonder  Nathalie  is  successful, 
and  this  vast  theatre  so  crowded.” 

During  this  season  Smith  produced  Giselle 
again,  as  well  as  Fleur  des  Champs  (La 
Fille  du  Danube)  which  he  had  previously 
danced  with  Lee.  Of  Julia  Turnbull’s  char- 
acterization, the  Morning  Herald  said,  on 
May  4:  “The  grand  ballet  entitled  La  Fleur 
des  Champs  succeeded,  Miss  Turnbull  tak- 
ing the  principal  character.  She  was  warmly 
greeted  on  making  her  appearance,  and  went 
through  the  part  in  a manner  highly  credit- 
able. The  new  ballet  went  off  well.”  Turn- 
bull  also  mimed  the  role  of  Zoloe  in  Auber’s 
La  Bayadere,  and  danced  the  Fairy  Queen 
in  Cinderella.  The  drama — not  the  ballet — 
of  Esmeralda  was  in  the  repertoire,  with 
Turnbull  (who  later  became  a very  popular 
actress)  in  the  title  role.  In  addition,  there 
were  two  divertissements,  both  danced  by 
Smith  and  Turnbull:  El  Bolero  de  Cadiz 
(probably  a heritage  from  Elssler,  and  cer- 
tainly no  novelty,  as  Smith  had  already 
danced  it  with  Lee)  and  La  Zingarella.  The 
last  deserves  a more  detailed  note. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  a large  ballet  com- 
pany headed  by  Victor  Bartholomin,  former 
ballet  master  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie 
in  Brussels,  and  Hippolyte  and  Adele  Mon- 
plaisir,  both  very  distinguished  artists,  had 
arrived  in  New  York  and  opened  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  L’Almee,  one  of  the  ballets  in  their 
repertoire,  included  a highly  original  Pas  de 
Deux  called  La  Zingarella,  which  became  ex- 
tremely popular.  During  the  next  decade  it 
appeared  on  the  programs  of  most  of  the 
well-known  dancers.  There  exists  a charming 
music-cover  lithograph,  published  by  Sarony 
and  Major,  of  the  Monplaisirs  in  this  dance. 


Later  George  W.  Smith  used  a woodcut  of 
this  pose  of  La  Zingarella  to  advertise  the 
southern  tour  which  he  made  with  Louise 
Ducy-Barre. 

Julia  Turnbull  and  George  W.  Smith  were 
to  appear  together  at  the  Bowery  in  one  more 
gala  season,  but  before  discussing  this  en- 
gagement, it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  to 
remark  a ballerina  who  had  arrived  from 
Italy  in  the  previous  year. 

Giovanna  Ciocca  was  a pupil  of  Carlo  Bla- 
sis.  one  of  the  very  first  of  his  pupils  to  appear 
in  America.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  his  famous  school  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  was  turning  out  expert  dancers  al- 
most in  mass  production,  and  ballerinas  were 
inevitably  Italian,  just  as  in  the  days  of 
Diaghileff  they  had  to  be  Russian.  But  in 
1847  Blasis’s  school  was  not  yet  so  world- 
famous,  nor  had  it  begun  to  export  dancers 
on  such  a large  scale.  Blasis  himself  seems 
to  have  been  rather  proud  of  Ciocca;  he 
mentions  her  several  times  in  his  Notes  U pon 
Dancing,  and  even  speaks  of  her  triumphs 
in  America. 

Ciocca  made  her  first  appearance  in  this 
country  in  Philadelphia,  on  January  23,  1847, 
in  the  ballet  Diana  and  Endymion.  She  was 
advertised  as  the  “premiere  danseuse  of  the 
Teatro  La  Scala,  at  Milan  and  Naples,  etc.” 
Another  Italian  dancer,  Gaetano  Morra, 
“from  Florence,  Naples,  etc.,”  made  his 
American  debut  in  the  role  of  Endymion. 
Charles  Durang  wrote  of  this  performance: 
“The  attitudes,  poses,  and  groupings  were 
very  classical  . . . Ciocca  . . . had  great  force 
and  agility  . . . with  infinite  grace  of  the 
animated  Italian  school.  In  that  meretricious 
expression  of  passion  she  greatly  resembled 
the  celebrated  Cubas.  . . . She  had  not  the 
excessive  voluptuousness  which  marks  the 
Spanish  style,  . . . but  Ciocca  had  all  the 
graceful  merits  of  the  operatic  Italian  and 
French  schools.” 

After  her  New  York  debut,  on  February  1, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times  said  of  Ciocca:  “The 
prima  ballerina  is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  as 
agile  as  a faun.  Her  pantomime  is  speakingly 
eloquent,  and  her  poses  the  extreme  develop- 
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ment  of  statuesque  grace;  while  in  the  piro- 
uette, and  indeed  in  all  the  varied  attrac- 
tions of  the  ballet,  she  is  certainly  unexcelled 
by  any  one  since  Fanny  Elssler,  among  us.” 

Since  her  debut  Ciocca,  assisted  by  Morra, 
Mile.  Fanny  Mantin,  and  a small  ballet  en- 
semble, had  been  touring  the  country,  with 
occasional  appearances  in  New  York.  In 
August  1848,  Thomas  H.  Hamblin,  manager 
of  the  Bowery,  engaged  Ciocca,  Julia  Turn- 
bull  and  George  W.  Smith  as  leading  dancers 
for  a short  season  of  ballet.  Turnbull  had 
been  a featured  star  at  the  Bowery  for  a 
number  of  seasons,  and  was  an  established 
favorite  with  its  audiences.  Now  she  suddenly 
found  herself  forced  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
the  Italian  ballerina.  The  advertisements  of 
the  opening  of  the  season  carried  the  names 
of  Ciocca  and  Smith  in  large  type;  there 
was  no  mention  of  Julia  Turnbull.  “This 
week,”  wrote  Bennett  in  the  Herald,  “we 
expect  the  house  to  be  more  crowded  than 
ever,  as  in  addition  to  the  present  attractions, 
the  beautiful  danseuse,  Signora  Ciocca,  will 
appear.”  Turnbull  was  quietly  ignored.  On 
August  14,  the  day  of  the  opening,  the  Herald 
was  more  explicit  (perhaps  because  the 
American  dancer  had  already  registered  a 
complaint)  but  Ciocca  still  came  off  with 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  attention:  “Bowery 
Theatre: — Opera  and  ballet  are  to  be  the 
chief  amusements  at  this  house,  this  evening; 
and  Signora  Ciocca,  Miss  Turnbull,  and 
Miss  Taylor  will  all  appear,  as  also  Mrs. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith.  Signora  Cioc- 
ca is  well  known  as  a most  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful danseuse,  who,  since  her  arrival  in  this 
country,  has  been  an  immense  favorite  when- 
ever she  has  performed.  Mr.  Hamblin  has 
done  well  and  liberally  to  engage  her  at  this 
time,  and  thus  afford  his  patrons  most  ele- 
gant amusements.  Tonight  Signora  Ciocca 
will  appear  in  the  grand  ballet  of  The  Magic 
Flute,  as  Lisa,  a part  she  fills  to  perfection 
Miss  Turnbull  also  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  in  the  “Polka  Nationale,” 
which  she  will  dance  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith, 
and  thus,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
admii'ers  of  both  of  these  beautiful  danseuses 
to  compare  their  different  styles  of  dancing. 


Both  are  excellent,  both  are  beautiful,  and 
both  have  troops  of  admirers,  consequently, 
an  exciting  time  may  be  anticipated.  . . . ” 

An  exciting  time  was  certainly  enjoyed. 
For  some  reason  Smith,  who  was  dancing 
the  role  of  Lubin  to  Ciocca’s  Lisa,  suddenly 
decided  that  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  with 
Miss  Turnbull  in  the  Polka  Nationale.  The 
reason  for  his  decision  is  not  clear.  Perhaps 
Turnbull  had  made  her  jealousy  of  the  Ital- 
ian ballerina  all  too  obvious,  and  he  was 
attempting  to  lend  moral  support  to  the 
young  foreigner.  Perhaps — as  we  suspect — 
Ciocca  was  a better  technician  and  a more 
finished  artist  than  the  American  girl,  whose 
balledc  training  had  been  sporadic  at  best. 
Perhaps  there  were  personal  reasons  for  the 
decision.  Ciocca  had  quite  a reputation  for 
seductive  beauty!  Whatever  his  reasons, 
Smith  refused  to  dance  the  Polka. 

Julia  Turnbull,  a young  woman  of  spirit, 
promptly  walked  out  on  the  stage  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience,  telling  them  that  she 
had  been  insulted  by  her  partner.  The  Bow- 
ery “b’hoys,’  eager  to  champion  such  a lovely 
young  woman,  resolved  to  prevent  Smith 
from  appearing  at  all.  When  he  tried  to 
dance,  he  was  pelted  with  over-ripe  fruit 
(Julia’s  supporters  must  have  been  warned 
to  expect  trouble  in  advance,  for  they  seem 
to  have  been  appropriately  armed  with  veg- 
etables!) and  driven  from  the  stage,  while 
the  audience  preceded  to  tear  up  the  benches 
and  wreck  the  place.  The  police  had  to  be 
called  in  and  the  theatre  emptied,  for  it  was 
in  danger  of  complete  destruction! 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  August  19 
carried  a colorful  account  of  this  eventful 
evening:  “The  Bowery,  on  Monday  last,  was 
the  scene  of  a petty  riot  which  threw  the 
gods  of  the  gallery  and  the  demi-gods  of  the 
pit  into  a high  state  of  nervous  excitement. 
It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
agreement between  Miss  Turnbull  and  a 
Mr.  Smith,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
La  Polka  Nationale,  that  young  lady  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  audience,  enlisted  in 
her  behalf,  and  they  forthwith  demanded 
the  exhibition  put  down  in  the  bills.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Smith  refused  to  be  the  execu- 
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tioner  of  the  Polka  or  whether  that  ill-used 
dance  refused  to  be  done  by  any  individual 
possessing  such  an  Anglo-Saxon  cognomen, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  audience  vented 
their  displeasure  by  a strong  employment  of 
their  lungs  and  a manifest  destruction  of 
sole  leather.  After  an  interlude  performed 
by  the  whole  company,  both  on  and  off  the 
stage,  the  tumult  subsided  beneath  the  ben- 
ignant smile  of  the  stage  manager,  the  polka 
was  represented  by  the  lady  and  the  identi- 
cal Smith,  the  American  flag  waved  over 
their  heads  and  everybody  returned  to  their 
homes  after  a slight  destruction  of  the 
benches  and  glass  of  the  establishment.” 

On  the  morning  after  the  riot,  the  Herald 
carried  an  advertisement,  which  must  have 
been  inserted  on  the  previous  day,  of  The 
Magic  Flute,  plus  the  Polka  Nationale  by 
Ciocca  and  Smith — proving  that  his  preju- 
dice was  directed  against  Miss  Turnbull,  and 
not  against  the  Polka.  At  the  evening’s  per- 
formance, it  seems  that  Smith  had  to  pay 
for  his  high-handed  conduct  by  dancing  the 
Polka  not  once  but  four  times,  twice  with 
Turnbull,  twice  with  Ciocca.  The  Herald 
for  the  16th  carried  the  following  note: 
“After  the  opera,  Cinderella,  . . . Mr.  Stevens 
appeared  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  an- 
nounced that  the  difficulty  of  the  night  pre- 
vious, between  Miss  Turnbull  and  Mr.  Smith, 
had  been  amicably  adjusted,  and  they  would, 
with  the  permission  of  the  audience,  dance 
the  Polka  Nationale.  Mr.  Smith  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
acted  ungenerously  and  unmanly;  but  he 
was  now  willing  to  dance  with  Miss  Turnbull 
during  her  engagement  at  this  theatre.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  many  voices  exclaimed,  “That’s 
all  we  want!”  Mr.  Stevens  then  led  Mr. 
Smith  and  Miss  Turnbull  before  the  audi- 
ence, when  the  house  resounded  with  ap- 
plause. The  curtain  then  rose,  and  Mr.  Smith 
and  Miss  Turnbull  appeared  in  the  Polka, 
which  was  received  with  deafening  applause; 
and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  repeat  it;  after  which,  three 
tremendous  cheers  were  given  for  Miss 
Turnbull.  Mr.  Smith  and  Signora  Ciocca 


then  appeared  in  the  Polka,  and  a disposition 
to  hiss  was  manifested,  which  was  imme- 
diately put  down  by  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence. They  were  encored,  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded. The  grand  ballet  of  The  Magic 
Flute  wound  up  the  performance,  in  which 
Signora  Ciocca  appeared  as  Lisa,  and  Mr. 
Smith  as  Lubin.  The  piece  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  properly,  for  Ciocca  is 
an  accomplished  danseuse.  She  was  called 
out  after  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm.  The  whole  performance 
passed  off"  most  quietly,  plainly  showing  the 
tact  and  management  of  Mr.  Hamblin, 
whose  aim  is  always  for  the  public’s  amuse- 
ment, and  will  not  allow  disorder  to  exist 
around  him.  The  Bowery  is  still  the  place 
to  go  to.” 

The  immediate  result  of  all  the  excite- 
ment was  the  production  of  several  of  Turn- 
bull’s  favorite  vehicles,  such  as  Fleur  des 
Champs  and  La  Bayadere,  with  the  Amer- 
ican dancer  once  more  starred.  The  critics, 
evidently  divided  between  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tive favorite  and  admiration  for  the  foreign 
ballerina,  did  their  utmost  to  give  an  equal 
and  impartial  amount  of  praise  to  each. 
After  a performance  of  Bayadere,  Bennett 
wrote:  “Miss  Turnbull  acquitted  herself  ad- 
mirably; from  the  moment  she  came  bound- 
ing on  the  stage  before  the  old  Caliph,  up 
to  the  last  scene  of  her  union  with  the  un- 
known, she  was  much  applauded.  Miss  Turn- 
bull’s  dancing  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
and  grace,  and  the  perfect  self-possession  she 
retains  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate 
pas.” 

But  on  the  very  next  day,  he  said:  “After 
the  drama,  Signora  Ciocca  and  Mr.  George 
W.  Smith  appeared  and  danced  a Swiss  Pas 
de  Deux.  Signora  Ciocca  is  a most  beautiful 
dancer  and  lovely  woman,  and  the  applause 
elicited  by  her  performance  was  tremendous. 
Mr.  Smith  is  also  a fine  dancer.  His  style 
harmonizes  well  with  that  of  Signora  Cioc- 
ca. . . And  in  another  review,  “Ciocca  is 
a most  superb  danseuse,  and  few  can  equal 
her,  either  in  symetry  of  form  or  elegance 
of  dancing.” 
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One  person  who  definitely  benefited  from 
the  battle  of  the  ballerinas  was  Thomas 
Hamblin,  for  interest  was  stimulated  and 
business  boomed.  “The  ballet  has  been  quite 
a card  for  the  Bowery  during  the  past  week, 
as  every  evening  the  house  has  been  com- 
pletely filled,”  noted  the  Herald,  “The  rival- 
ry which  of  course  must  exist  when  two  fav- 
orite danseuses  appear  on  the  same  evening, 
has  put  both  the  ladies  on  their  mettle,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  both  have 
danced  most  excellently.” 

Discussion  of  the  Bowery  riot  and  its  after- 
math  has  caused  us  to  neglect  a point  of 
more  serious  interest,  the  production  of  The 
Magic  Flute.  This  ballet  may  have  been 
created  by  George  W.  Smith,  although  the 
available  records  do  not  mention  any  cho- 
reographer. If  Smith  arranged  it  this  was 
his  first  major  original  work.  The  other  bal- 
lets which  he  had  staged  were  the  creations 
of  European  choreographers,  but  The  Magic 
Flute  must  have  been  an  original  production. 
The  only  clues  we  have  are  the  names  of  the 
two  leading  characters,  Lisa  and  Lubin. 
These  bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
the  characters  of  Mozart’s  opera,  The  Magic 
Flute,  and  so  we  may  deduce  that  this  was 
not  the  source  of  the  ballet,  although  cho- 
reographic works  were  frequently  derived 
from  successful  operas  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  they  still  are  occasionally  today 
(for  instance,  the  Rimsky-Korsakov-Fokine 
Coq  d’Or).  The  Magic  Flute  had  not  pre- 
viously been  in  the  repertoire  of  Turnbull 
or  Smith,  nor  was  it  among  the  ballets  which 
Ciocca’s  teacher,  Carlo  Blasis,  had  choreo- 
graphed prior  to  1847.*  We  have  not  found 
it  in  the  earlier  repertoire  of  Ciocca,  either, 
although  an  announcement  of  Bennett’s 
which  we  quoted  above  (“Signora  Ciocca 
will  appear  in  the  grand  ballet  of  The  Magic 
Flute,  as  Lisa,  a part  she  fills  to  perfection”) 
sounds  as  though  Bennett  had  seen  her  dance 
the  role  before.  Perhaps,  of  course,  he  had 
witnessed  rehearsals. 

The  only  ballet  of  this  title  noted  by 


* See  Carlo  Blasis:  Notes  Upon  Dancing,  Lon- 
don, 1847,  pp.  141-2. 


Cyril  W.  Beaumont  in  The  Complete  Book 
of  Ballets  is  one  choreographed  by  Lev  Iva- 
nov for  the  pupils  of  the  Imperial  Ballet 
School  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1891.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  heroine’s  name  is 
again  Lise  (a  role  later  danced  frequently 
by  Anna  Pavlova,  who  included  The  Magic 
Flute  in  the  repertoire  of  her  company  for 
several  tours)  ; the  hero  is  Luc,  instead  of 
Lubin — a not  dissimilar  name,  to  be  sure. 
Could  Smith  and  Ivanov  have  had  refer- 
ence to  the  same  story? 

At  any  rate,  if  this  ballet  was  really  Smith’s 
it  was  his  first  major  work,  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  all  the  details — even  to  the  com- 
poser of  the  music — have  been  buried  in  the 
sea  of  words  which  appeared  about  the  per- 
sonal contest  between  the  leading  ballerina 
and  her  American  rival.  We  only  know'  that 
Bennett  considered  it  a “beautiful  ballet.” 

On  August  31  Diana  and  Endvmion,  the 
ballet  in  which  Ciocca  had  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut,  was  added  to  the  repertoire  with 
Smith  replacing  Morra,  her  former  partner, 
in  the  principal  male  role.  “The  truly  elegant 
Ciocca  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  appeared  to 
much  advantage  in  it,”  commented  the 
Herald  of  this  ballet. 

Julia  Turnbull  retaliated  by  appearing  as 
Esmeralda  on  September  2,  the  last  night  of 
the  season,  and  her  benefit.  This  production 
is  a confusing  one.  Neither  Ciocca  nor  Smith 
was  in  the  cast,  and  the  other  characters 
were  taken  by  members  of  the  Bow'ery’s 
acting  company  (Miss  Lockyer,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
Mr.  N.  B.  Clarke,  etc.).  Nevertheless  a re- 
view next  day  called  the  piece  a ballet.  “The 
ballet  of  Esmerald  followed,”  the  Morning 
Herald  declared  quite  plainly,  “Miss  Turn- 
bull,  as  the  dancing  girl,  was  much  admired. 
It  is  a most  thrilling  story,  and  Victor  Hugo 
never  wrote  a more  interesting  one  than  the 
work  on  which  it  is  founded.” 

In  the  face  of  this  flat  statement  the  Mon- 
plaisirs,  just  a few  weeks  later,  announced 
the  “first  production  in  America”  of  “the 
grand  ballet  of  Esmeralda.”  We  believe  that 
Turnbull’s  piece  was  a play  in  which  one  im- 
portant role  was  principally  a dancing  one, 
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just  as  in  another  favorite  of  that  time,  La 
Bayadere,  the  title  role  was  mimed  by  bal- 
lerina and  the  rest  of  the  work  was  sung. 

With  the  production  of  Esmeralda  this 
eventful  season  at  the  Bowery  came  to  a 
close,  but  it  had  several  lasting  effects.  Al- 
though outwardly  peace  had  been  restored, 
and  Smith,  the  bone  of  contention,  danced 
impartially  with  both  ballerinas,  there  evi- 
dently remained  more  than  a trace  of  bad 
feeling.  Turnbull  did  not  appear  at  Ciocca’s 
benefit,  as  would  have  normally  been  the 
case,  nor  did  Ciocca  dance  at  Turnbull’s. 
The  American  dancer  never  again  appeared 
at  a theatre  managed  by  Thomas  Hamblin, 
nor,  during  their  long  and  parallel  careers, 
did  she  ever  again  dance  with  George  W. 
Smith. 

In  the  meantime,  another  Italian  dancer, 
Gaetano  Neri,  had  arrived  from  Italy.  He 
was  a technical  virtuoso,  excelling  in  piro- 
uettes, and  an  old  friend  of  Ciocca,  with 
whom  he  had  worked  in  the  classes  of  Carlo 
Blasis  at  La  Scala.  Hamblin  had  just  an- 
nounced the  important  autumn  opening  of 
the  newly-decorated  Park  Theatre,  which 
was  also  under  the  management.  For  this 
gala  season  he  now  engaged  Ciocca  and,  as 
her  partner,  not  Smith,  but  Neri.  It  would 
seem  that  Smith  had  fallen  between  two 
stools,  for  he  was  left  for  a few  weeks  with- 
out any  job  at  all,  while  Ciocca  and  Neri 
enjoyed  a triumphant  success  at  the  Park, 
where  they  danced  divertissements  (as  Smith 
had  done  a few  years  earlier  in  Philadelphia) 
between  the  acts  of  Hamlet. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  Mon- 
plaisir  Ballet  commenced  an  engagement  at 
the  Park,  while  Ciocca  and  Neri  moved  back 
to  the  Bowery.  There,  a week  later,  Smith 
joined  them.  On  the  25th  a new  ballet,  The 
Abduction  of  Nina,  was  produced.  During 
his  association  with  Ciocca,  Neri  seems  to 
have  done  most  of  the  choreography  (he 
complained  loudly,  in  the  press,  when  Smith 
was  given  credit  for  one  of  his  ballets,  later 
on)  and  he  was  probably  responsible  for 
Nina.  This  was  not  the  famous  old  ballet  by 
Louis  Milon,  Nina  ou  la  Folle  par  Amour, 
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first  given  in  1813.  It  was  evidently  another 
original  production.  The  cast  was  distributed 
as  follows:  Edward.  Gaetano  Neri;  Nina, 
Giovanna  Ciocca;  Adele,  Mrs.  Dunn;  Bi- 
bone, Mr.  E.  Warden;  Roland,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smith.  The  premiere  followed  (as  usual!)  a 
performance  of  Hamlet,  and  was  reviewed  by 
Bennett  the  following  morning:  “The  grand 
ballet  of  The  Abduction  of  Nina  concluded 
the  performances,  and  in  it  Signora  Ciocca, 
Signor  Neri,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  three 
of  the  best  dancers  in  the  country,  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  off  their  graceful  and 
elegant  dancing  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
ballet  is  splendidly  got  up,  and  the  various 
dances  and  tableaux  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  taste.  Talk  of  theatricals  declining! 
Let  anyone  visit  the  Bowery  and  then  talk 
about  declining!” 
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A few  days  later  the  indisposition  of  Cioc- 
ca  necessitated  the  cancellation  of  the  ballet, 
hut  it  was  restored  to  the  bills  on  September 
28,  and  given  nightly  for  another  week.  On 
October  1 the  Morning  Herald  said:  “Signo- 
ra Ciocca  has  become  an  immense  favorite 
with  the  public,  and  her  appearance  is 
nightly  the  signal  for  great  applause,  sup- 
ported as  she  is  by  Signor  Neri  and  Mr.  G. 
W.  Smith,  two  of  the  most  graceful  dancers 
on  the  stage.  ...” 

At  the  end  of  October  the  dancers  left 
the  Bowery,  to  return  in  less  than  a month. 
Although  during  this  engagement  Ciocca 
and  Neri  were  the  only  dancers  mentioned  in 
the  advertisements,  Smith  invariably  received 
an  equal  amount  of  attention  in  the  reviews. 
“Signora  Ciocca,  Signor  Neri,  and  Mr.  Smith 
are  now  performing  nightly  at  the  Bowery,” 
the  Herald  noted  on  November  30,  “and 
their  graceful  dancing  and  well  arranged 
ballet  divertissements  are  much  admired.” 
And  again,  on  December  8,  “The  beautiful 
dancing  of  Signora  Ciocca,  Signor  Neri,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  elicited  the  most  enthu- 
siastic applause.  The  artists  are  immense 
favorites,  and  during  this,  their  present  en- 
gagement, have  delighted  thousands.” 

At  the  Bowery  the  trio  rounded  out  the 
year  1848,  dancing  'The  Abduction  of  Nina 
on  Christmas  Day.  They  returned  to  the 
same  theatre  under  interesting  circumstances, 
on  March  12,  1849.  Ciocca  and  Neri  were 
dancing  their  usual  classical  divertissements, 
but  the  versatile  Smith  was  appearing  as 
Micos  in  an  equestrian  drama  called  Eagle 
Eye,  which  starred  J.  H.  Hall  and  his  Arabian 
steed,  Arbaces.  For  this  production  the  bal- 
let master — in  this  instance,  probably  Smith 
— arranged  a series  of  American  Indian  war 
dances!  Eagle  Eye  ran  for  a fortnight. 

On  April  11,  Smith  danced  a leading  role 
in  the  new  ballet  Les  Jardinieres,  which  Neri 
had  produced.  “It  is  a most  elegant  ballet,” 
declared  the  Herald  of  the  13th,  “and  as  the 
charming  Ciocca  and  the  favorite  Neri  and 
A4r.  George  W.  Smith  himself  sustain  the 
principal  parts,  it  is  danced  in  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  style.  ...”  This  same 
review  wrongly  credited  Smith  with  the  cho- 


reography, a mistake  which  was  corrected 
on  the  following  day:  “In  noticing  Les  Jar- 
dinieres yesterday,  we  were  in  error  in  stating 
that  it  was  composed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith; 
it  is  the  production  of  Signor  Neri,  who  by 
this  and  his  many  other  successful  produc- 
tions has  proved  that  he  is  as  excellent  a 
composer  as  he  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a dancer.”  Les  Jardinieres  ran  until 
April  21,  and  was  reviewed  again  and  again, 
always  in  superlatives,  almost  every  morning. 

On  April  26  the  dancers  enlarged  their 
repertoire  with  a new  divertissement,  from 
Rossini’s  opera  William  Tell,  given  after  a 
performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Richard  III. 
Evidently  Shakespeare,  without  a little  danc- 
ing to  lighten  the  evening,  was  not  to  be 
considered!  The  famous  Tyrolienne  in  Wil- 
liam Tell  is  traditionally  danced  as  a Pas 
de  Trois  between  two  women  and  one  man 
(it  had  been  composed  especially  for  Marie 
Taglioni  and  Madame  Montessu)  but  here 
Neri,  as  choreographer,  reversed  the  pro- 
cedure, using  two  men  and  one  woman. 
After  this  performance  Ciocca  and  Neri  left 
the  Bowery  to  fulfil  other  contracts,  but 
Smith  remained  for  a few  weeks  as  ballet 
master  and  first  dancer,  appearing  in  his 
favorite  solo,  Sylvain’s  Pas  de  Matelot,  and 
staging  an  effective  Tarantella  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dunn  and  the  corps  de 
ballet.  For  his  dancing  in  this  number,  he 
won  a rare  tribute — he  was  praised  in  the 
Herald,  while  the  presence  of  his  partner, 
Mrs.  Dunn,  was  completely  ignored — an  un- 
heard-of triumph  in  the  days  of  the  romantic 
ballet,  when  the  ballerina  was  queen  and 
the  male  dancer  barely  tolerated!  Smith’s 
last  appearance  took  place  on  May  8,  just 
before  the  famous  Macready-Forrest  riots,  in 
which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House.  Smith 
may  quite  easily  have  witnessed  this  tragic 
event,  which  fortunately  is  unique  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  American  theatre. 

IV 

Smith  now  returned  to  Philadelphia  for 
a season  of  pantomime,  at  a theatre  which 
was  variously  called  the  “National  Amphi- 
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theatre”  and  the  “National  Circus.”  It  has 
been  noted  that  Smith  was  extremely  cath- 
olic in  his  tastes;  he  appeared  at  the  most 
fashionable  opera  houses,  but  he  did  not 
scorn  Barnum’s  Roman  Hippodrome.  For 
this  interlude  of  1849-50  the  pantomimes 
were  produced  by  William  Wood,  whose  two 
sons  also  appeared  in  them.  George  W.  Smith 
was  widely  advertised  for  “his  first  appear- 
ance in  this,  his  native  city,  for  four  years” — 
a claim  which  was  almost,  if  not  literally 
true.  Since  his  appearances  there  with  Marv 
Ann  Lee  m the  autumn  of  1845,  he  had 
danced  only  once  or  twice  in  Philadelphia,  at 
her  farewell  performances  in  the  spring  of 
1847. 

Now  he  made  what  constituted  a second 
debut,  on  December  3,  1849,  as  Robin  Red 
Breast  (afterwards  Harlequin),  in  the  pan- 
tomime of  Mother  Bunch  and  her  Magic 
Rooster.  Pretty  Jenny  Wren  (afterwards 
Columbine)  was  danced  by  the  beautiful 
Fanny  Mowbray;  Heavy  Heels  (afterwards 
Clown)  was  William  Wood,  the  director, 
and  Farmer  Grizzle  and  Gripe  (afterwards 
Pantaloon)  was  Mr.  Whittaker.  Various 
small  members  of  the  Wood  family  were  in 
the  cast,  too.  The  pantomime  ran  for  about 
a month,  and  was  followed  by  another  called 
II  Don  Giovanni,  or,  The  Libertine  of  Ma- 
drid, with  Smith  in  the  title  role.  For  this 
spectacle  Wood  used  all  the  old  tricks  of 
the  Harlequinade,  with  opening  trap-doors, 
spouting  the  flames  of  hell,  and  other  start- 
ling devices.  Towards  the  end  of  February, 
1850,  at  the  same  theatre,  J.  H.  Amherst 
staged  a pantomime  called  The  Sleeping 
Beauty,  or  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Crest, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  Smith  took 
part  in  it. 

For  a brief  period  in  the  autumn  of  1850 
Smith  was  ballet  master  at  the  Arch  St. 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  where  he  produced  an 
elaborate  set  of  Schottische  Quadrilles,  star- 
ring a Miss  Carline  as  premiere  danseuse. 
Early  in  December,  however,  Smith  returned 
to  New  York  to  begin  rehearsals  for  an  en- 
gagement. as  ballet  master  and  first  dancer 
at  Brougham’s  Lyceum,  a brand-new  theatre 
which  was  just  opening  its  first  season.  The 


premiere  danseuse,  imported  especially  for 
the  occasion,  was  Mile.  Louise  Ducy-Barre, 
who  had  appeared  as  a minor  soloist  at  the 
Paris  Opera."'-  For  her  American  debut 
she  chose  a Grand  Pas  de  Deux  and  a 
Pas  de  Caractere,  La  Sicilienne,  both  of 
which  she  danced  with  Mr.  Smith.  The 
Herald  review  next  morning  said  of  the  de- 
butante: “Mile.  Ducy-Barre  ...  is  graceful 
and  bouyant  . . . and  was  received  with  a 
burst  of  applause  which  must  have  convinced 
her  that  Americans  can  welcome  a stranger 
who,  by  ability,  proves  deserving  of  their 
hospitality.  She  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  ballet  master  of  the  theatre.  ...” 

Smith  and  Ducy-Barre  remained  at  Brou- 
gham’s Lyceum  until  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  dancing  a long  list  of  diver- 
tissements which  included  the  Pas  de  Deux 
from  Giselle,  La  Zingarella,  a Pas  Styrienne, 
a new  Polka,  “La  Taquenette,”  and  a new 
Spanish  dance,  La  Manola.  Smith’s  note- 
book contains  descriptions  of  both  the  Ma- 
nola and  the  Taquenette  Polka.  When 
Ducy-Barre  was  incapacitated  by  illness  for  a 
few  days.  Smith  saved  the  situation  bv  resur- 
recting his  ever-useful  solo,  the  Pas  de  Ma- 
telot. 

The  season  of  1850-51  was  an  active  one 
for  ballet  in  New  York  City.  When  Smith 
and  Ducy-Barre  opened  at  the  Lyceum,  the 
extraordinary  dancer  Leon  Espinosa  was  ap- 
pearing with  Celestine  Franck  at  the  Broad- 
way, while  Smith’s  early  Philadelphia  part- 
ner, Anna  Walters,  was  dancing  with  M. 
Frederic  at  Burton’s  Theatre.  The  French 
ballerina  Mile.  Albertine,  who  had  been  a 


George  H . Smith  is  said  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  a number  of  dancers  from 
Europe  to  this  country.  Between  his  pantomime 
engagement  in  Philadelphia  in  February  1850  and 
his  reappearance  at  the  Arch  St.  Theatre  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  had  ample  time  for  a trip  to 
Paris.  He  may  have  gone  abroad  at  the  request  of 
Brougham,  then  building  the  Lyceum,  arrange d 
a contract  with  Mile.  Ducy-Barre , and  returne d 
to  the  United  States  in  early  autumn  to  fill  an 
engagement  at  the  Arch  before  joining  the  bal- 
lerina in  New  York  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
theatre. 
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soloist  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  also  appeared  in  New 
York  during  this  winter  season.  Smith  must 
have  been  a favorite  with  his  colleagues,  for 
when  he  took  a special  benefit  on  July  5, 
1851,  the  guest  stars  who  volunteered  their 
services  for  the  occasion  were  Espinosa  and 
Mile.  Albertine.  The  ballet  The  Jolly  Millers 
was  staged  just  for  this  performance,  with 
Espinosa  as  Nicais,  Mile.  Albertine  as  Col- 
lette, and  George  W.  Smith  as  Colin.  The  in- 
cidental dances  included  an  Allemande  Co- 
mique,  by  Espinosa,  Albertine,  and  Smith, 
and  solos  by  each  dancer. 

Many  years  later  Smith,  in  an  interview, 
spoke  of  his  association  with  Espinosa  as  one 
of  the  highlights  of  his  career.  This  amazing 
little  man  was  just  4 feet  10  inches  tall,  and 
his  height — or  lack  of  it — prevented  him 
from  becoming  one  of  the  finest  classical 
dancers  of  the  day.  He  was  able  to  execute 
12  pirouettes  from  a single  preparation,  and 
an  entrechat-douze.  The  former  feat  is  equal- 
led today  by  Andre  Eglevsky,  and  perhaps 
by  others,  but  we  have  seen  only  one  dancer 
(Jean  Guelis)  execute  a clean  entrechat-dix, 
and  know  of  no  one  who  is  capable  of  12 
crossings.  Espinosa  had  studied  under  Cou- 
lon,  Coralli,  Filippo  Taglioni,  Perrot  and 
Lucien  Petipa.  When  he  came  to  America 
and  danced  with  Smith,  he  was  only  25  years 
old.  Later  he  became  a sensation  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  in  Paris. 
Theodore  de  Banville  described  him  as  “A 
nose  with  a little  man  on  the  end  of  it  and 
a dancer  never  equalled.”  After  several  sea- 
sons at  La  Scala,  Milan,  he  went  to  Russia, 
where  Marius  Petipa  gave  him  a contract 
for  seven  years  at  the  Imperial  Theatre. 
After  producing  ballets  at  Covent  Garden, 
he  returned  to  Paris  to  dance  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  in  1878,  when  he  was 
53  years  old.*  It  is  a high  tribute  to  George 
W.  Smith  that  international  artists  of  this 
calibre  were  eager  to  honor  him  by  appear- 
ing at  his  benefit. 


* For  a fascinating  account  of  the  career  of 
Leon  Espinosa,  written  by  his  son,  see  the  London 
Dancing  Times,  December  1942,  pp.  104-106. 


During  the  following  season  Smith  en- 
joyed— or  suffered — a unique  experience.  He 
had  the  dubious  pleasure  of  directing  the 
ballets  in  which  the  notorious  Lola  Montez 
made  her  bow  to  the  American  public. 

The  spectacular  politico-amorous  career 
of  Lola  Montez,  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a number  of  weighty  vol- 
umes, and  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  it  here. 
We  are  concerned  with  her  only  as  a dancer. 
Montez’s  first  ballet  engagement,  at  one  of 
the  opera  houses  of  London  some  years  ear- 
lier, had  lasted  exactly  one  night.  She  was 
hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  balletomanes  of 
the  Omnibus  Box,  who  were  used  to  artists 
like  Taglioni,  Elssler  and  Cerrito.  Since  this 
unfortunate  debut,  however,  Montez’s  box 
office  value  had  been  considerably  increased 
by  her  association  with  King  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia and  her  various  attempts — which,  to 
do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  sincere 
enough — to  use  her  powerful  influence  to 
introduce  a democratic  liberalism  into  the 
government  of  that  retrogressive  country. 
She  had  been  literally  driven  out  of  Bavaria 
in  1848,  and  three  years  later,  finding  herself 
again  in  London  and  almost  penniless,  she 
welcomed  an  offer  from  the  theatrical  agent 
Edward  P.  Willis,  for  a series  of  appearances 
in  America. 

When  Lola  Montez  reached  New  York,  on 
December  5,  1851  she  was  one  of  the  most 
notorious  women  in  the  world.  Her  arrival 
would  undoubtedly  have  created  more  of  a 
sensation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
on  the  same  boat  (the  Humboldt)  of  the 
Polish  patriot  Thaddeus  Kozciusko.  The 
landing  of  the  great  statesman  completely 
overshadowed  the  itinerant  adventuress,  who 
had  to  wait  for  her  theatrical  debut  several 
weeks  later  before  she  received  the  amount 
of  publicity  to  which  she  had  become  ac- 
customed. 

Lola  Montez  was  certainly  no  ballerina. 
Smith,  faced  with  the  problem  of  arranging 
a ballet  which  would  present  her  satisfac- 
torily, did  not  have  an  easy  task.  It  was  nec- 
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essary  to  give  full  play  to  her  undeniably 
magnetic  personality,  without  revealing  her 
glaring  technical  weaknesses.  He  seems  to 
have  been  completely  successful  in  the  first 
requirement,  for  every  contemporary  criti- 
cism speaks  of  her  extraordinary  charm,  but 
all  his  choreographic  skill  could  not  disguise 
her  inadequacy  as  a dancer. 

For  Lola  Montez,  Smith  arranged  three 
full-length  ballets  and  several  divertissements. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Broadway  Thea- 
tre on  December  29,  1851,  in  Betly,  the 
Tyrolean.  The  story  (and  probably  the  mu- 
sic) of  this  ballet  were  drawn  from  an  opera- 
comique,  Le  Chalet,  by  Adolphe  Adam, 
which  had  first  been  given  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  1834.  Smith  had  allotted  himself  the  char- 
acter role  of  Max  Starner,  while  Daniel,  the 
hero,  was  danced  by  Gaetano  Neri,  the  for- 
mer partner  of  Ciocca.  At  this  performance 
the  dancing  of  Neri  and  the  choreography  of 
Smith  seem  to  have  had  a much  greater 
artistic  success  than  the  efforts  of  the  fea- 
tured performer. 

“She  did  not  excel  as  an  artist,  or  accom- 
plish much  with  her  heels  and  toes,”  wrote 
James  Gordon  Bennett  in  the  Herald  next 
morning,  “but  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
graceful,  girlish,  pretty,  piquant,  lady-like 
woman,  moving  with  great  natural  ease  and 
presenting  some  beautiful  attitudes.” 

The  curiosity-seekers  all  expected  Lola’s 
performance  to  be  slightly  shocking,  if  not 
absolutely  lascivious,  and  they  were  first  sur- 
prised and  then  charmed  by  the  simple  and 
lovely  dances  which  Smith  had  arranged  for 
her.  “Contrary  to  all  expectations,  though 
not  a great  artist,  she  is  the  most  modest 
danseuse  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage,” 
wrote  one  reviewer  in  amazement. 

The  anonymous  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Morning  Herald  has  left  us  a fairly  good 
description  of  the  ballet  itself:  “When  the 
curtain  was  raised  a very  fine  tableau  of  the 
whole  corps  de  ballet  presented  itself,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  and  many  eyes  searched  around 
for  Lola  Montez,  but  could  not  find  her.  In 
a few  minutes  she  made  her  appearance  on 


the  staircase  representing  a winding  path 
down  the  mountain,  when  she  was  greeted 
with  tremendous  applause.  . . . She  then 
descended  gracefully,  and  on  reaching  the 
stage  was  received  with  another  burst  of  ap- 
plause, which  she  acknowledged  with  a lady- 
like bow.  She  was  neatly  dressed  as  a Tyro- 
lean. . . . Her  first  dance  was  a Tyrolienne, 
and  was  well  received.  Her  next  dance  was  a 
Pas  de  Deux  in  which  Neri  as  Daniel  and 
Lola  Montez  danced  together.  On  entering 
the  stage  this  time  she  did  not  receive  any 
applause,  and  Neri,  at  the  close,  was  ap- 
plauded far  more  enthusiastically  by  the  au- 
dience, doubtless  because  he  was  a better 
dancer.  She  made  a false  step  in  this  dance 
which  brought  a slight  hiss  from  the  audience. 

“ ‘The  Moutaineer  Dance,’  by  the  Corps 
de  Ballet,  followed,  and  after  its  conclusion 
there  was  considerable  delay  in  her  return- 
ing to  the  stage,  when  an  idea  seemed  to 
prevail  that  she  would  not  come  back.  There 
was  some  hissing  in  consequence.  At  length 
she  appeared  in  a new  costume,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  delay.  She  looked  well  and 
was  loudly  applauded.  Her  dress  consisted  of 
a very  pretty  Hungarian  satin  skirt,  striped 
with  white  and  red,  with  a military  black 
velvet  jacket  faced  with  gold,  and  a pretty 
red  hat  with  a feather.  In  this  dance  she 
was  more  successful  than  in  the  other  two.  It 
was  a sort  of  war  dance  in  which  she  exhib- 
ited the  martial  bearing  and  military  tread 
remarkably  well.  She  led  a company  of  sol- 
diers off  the  stage  in  a sort  of  dancing  step, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  . . . 

“Her  dances  were  short  and  simple,  and 
she  performed  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a feat.  None  of  these  performances  were  her 
peculiar  Spanish  dances,  in  which  she  excels. 
As  a danseuse,  she  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
Cerrito,  to  Augusta,  and  others,  but  there  is 
a nameless  grace  about  her  person  and  move- 
ments which,  with  her  history,  gives  her  an 
attraction  which  a better  artist  could  not 
command,  but  which,  however,  is  not  des- 
tined to  be  very  lasting.  ...” 

From  George  W.  Smith’s  own  notebook 
we  know  that  Betly  also  included  a “Polka 


for  12  ladies,”  “La  Normandare,  for  12 
ladies,”  and  another  untitled  dance  for  10 
ladies,  two  of  whom  had  semi-solo  parts  in 
the  center.  His  choreographic  notes  for  this 
ballet  include  tiny  sketches  of  charming  and 
unusual  figurations  and  poses; 

On  January  5,  1852,  Montez  appeared  in 
a second  ballet,  Un  Jour  de  Carneval  a 
Seville,  which  Smith  had  arranged  for  her. 
She  danced  the  role  of  Donna  Inez  (the 
name  of  the  character  was  later  changed  to 
Mariquita,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  later  reviews  and  of  the  charming  litho- 
graph by  N.  Currier  showing  her  in  this  bal- 
let) while  Smith  appeared  as  Marco.  Gaeta- 
no Neri  was  not  advertised,  and  seems  to 
have  left  the  company,  being  relaced  by  a 
Mr.  Schmidt.  One  would  suspect  that  Mon- 
tez was  jealous  of  the  applause  Neri  had  re- 
ceived for  his  far  superior  dancing,  and  had 
gotten  rid  of  him.  (She  might  have  fired 
Smith  for  the  same  reason,  of  course,  but 
there  she  was  helpless  because  she  was  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  him  as  ballet  master 
and  choreographer.)  However,  there  was  a 
more  tragic  reason  for  Neri’s  departure.  He 
was  seriously  ill.  Charles  Durang  tells  us 
that  he  died  in  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year, 
1852,  after  a long  and  painful  illness.  In  his 
last  days  the  dancer — still  a very  young  man 
— was  cared  for  by  a kind-hearted  merchant 
named  William  Heaton,  who  lived  at  No. 
110  Chestnut  St. 

Durang  has  left  us  a brief  description  of 
Un  Jour  de  Carneval  a Seville.  “A  new 
grand  Spanish  ballet  was  produced,  ...  a 
mere  dancing  divertissement  without  a plot 
— a simple  display  of  steps  and  figures.  . . . 
Many  of  the  characteristic  dances  of  the  day 
were  introduced.  . . . I hese  Germanic  char- 
acter pas , with  the  sprightly  melodies  of  the 
polka  and  the  mazurka  blended  with  the 
Spanish,  are  certainly  not  only  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  but  the  novel,  vivid  steps  and  alle- 
mande  figures  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  . . . ” 

By  this  time  the  irrepressible  Montez  found 
herself  involved  in  no  less  than  two  law  suits, 
one  with  a Paris  firm  of  theatrical  agents, 
who  claimed  that  in  coming  to  America  she 


had  broken  a contract  to  appear  in  France, 
and  one  with  her  business  agent,  Edward 
P.  Willis,  whom  she  had  promptly  discarded 
upon  her  safe  arrival  (and  financial,  if  not 
artistic,  success),  in  the  United  States. 

These  small  distractions  did  not  prevent 
her  from  appearing  in  a third  ballet,  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,  which  Smith  had  created. 
This  was  something  more  in  the  style  they 
had  expected  from  Montez,  and  one  critic 
wrote:  “When  a certain  piece  first  presented 
a partly  unclothed  woman  to  the  gaze  of  a 
crowded  auditory,  she  was  met  with  a gasp 
of  astonishment  at  the  effrontery  which  dared 
so  much.  Men  actually  grew  pale  at  the 
boldness  of  the  thing;  young  girls  hung  their 
heads;  a death-like  silence  fell  over  the  house. 
But  it  passed ; and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  women  were  French  ballet-dancers, 
they  were  tolerated.”* 

In  addition  to  these  full-length  ballets, 
Smith  taught  Montez  a Pas  de  Matelot, 
which  may  have  been  the  same  one  he  had 
danced  for  years,  or  a new  one  specially 
devised  for  her.  It  was  most  dramatically 
advertised  in  the  playbills:  “ A grand  Pas 
de  Matelot,  in  which  Lola  Montez  will  por- 
tray the  vicissitudes  of  a sailor’s  life,  exhib- 
iting while  engaged  in  the  merry  dance  the 
sudden  rising  of  a terrific  storm,  the  rush 
to  the  rescue  of  those  in  peril,  and  the  safe 
return  to  land  with  the  ship’s  Flag  of  Lib- 
erty.” 

The  Spider  Dance,  in  which  Montez 
usually  had  a certain  modicum  of  success, 
was  an  adaption  of  the  Tarantella.  She  had 
used  it  as  a solo  before,  and  was  to  do  so 
again;  for  these  appearances,  Smith  arranged 
it  as  a pas  de  deux  and  danced  it  with  her. 

Besides  Montez’s  shortcomings  in  balletic 
technique,  Smith  had  to  put  up  with  her 
complete  lack  of  the  slightest  sense  of  rhythm, 
and  since  he  was  a sensitive  musician  this 
must  have  been  particularly  painful.  Matters 
actually  came  to  the  point  where  the  man- 
ager had  to  give  special  orders  to  the  con- 


* Quoted,  by  Horace  Wyndham : The  Magnifi- 
cent Montez,  p.  191. 


ductor  of  the  orchestra : “When  you  play 
to  the  Countess,  follow  her  precisely.  When 
she  stops,  you  also  stop,  no  matter  whether 
or  not  the  music  is  finished.”* 

On  the  last  night  of  this  New  York  en- 
gagement Montez,  who  was  certainly  ener- 
getic enough,  danced  all  three  ballets  of  her 
new  repertoire:  Betly,  Un  Jour  de  Carneval, 
and  Diana.  With  Smith  she  then  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  where  a group  of  disabled 
firemen  for  whose  benefit  she  danced  pre- 
sented her  with  a medallion  likeness  of 
George  Washington,  in  token  of  her  “liberal 
republican  sentiments,”  and  in  Washington, 
where  at  least  one  puritanical  paper.  The 
National  Intelligencer,  accepted  her  adver- 
tisements but  otherwise  completely  ignored 
her  existence. 

Lola  was  a temperamental  creature,  and 
when  irritated  it  was  by  no  means  unusual 
for  her  to  administer  a few  well-directed 
lashes  with  a horse-whip  which  she  carried 
with  her  constantly.  When,  in  Philadelphia, 
she  flew  into  one  of  her  tantrums,  Smith 
amazed  the  trembling  company  by  turning 
her  over  his  knee  and  administering  a sound 
spanking!  The  gay  and  gallant  lady  was  too 
astonished  to  do  anything  but  submit  to  her 
punishment  like  a spoiled  child. 

In  Boston,  where  she  danced  in  March, 
her  “refinement,”  her  “lady-like  charm”  and 
her  “chaste  and  queenly  movements”  de- 
lighted the  critics  until  she  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  New  England  propriety  by  daring 
to  pay  an  official  visit,  squired  by  Frederick 
Emerson  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  three 
of  the  city’s  public  schools.  Although  she 
seems  to  have  behaved  in  an  exemplary 
fashion,  addressing  the  pupils  of  the  Latin 
School  in  Latin  and  those  of  the  English 
High  School  in  French,  this  audacity  caused 
the  Boston  papers  to  rise  in  arms  against  her 
for  “contaminating  the  young  by  her  evil  in- 
fluence,” and  poor  Emerson  was  nearly 
ruined.  The  resultant  publicity  was  enough 
to  warrant  a re-engagement  in  Boston,  but 
Smith  and  his  well  trained  corps  de  ballet 


* Isaac  Goldberg:  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  p.  245. 


walked  away  with  the  better  part  of  the  cri- 
tical attention,  as  usual. 

Returning  to  New  York  for  one  single 
appearance,  on  May  1,  she  was  welcomed  bv 
an  enormous  audience,  which  reserved  its 
approval  for  Smith  and  her  lesser  assistants 
rather  than  for  the  star.  “So  far,  Lola  was 
perfectly  triumphant  over  the  machinations 
of  her  indefatigable  persecutors,  the  army  of 
Jesuits,”  commented  the  Morning  Herald 
of  May  2,  “But  (last  night)  she  had  a 
stronger  opposition  to  contend  with,  for  the 
meed  of  applause,  in  the  successful  rivalry 
of  an  excellent  corps  of  ballet  dancers,  the 
best  perhaps  that  ever  graced  the  stage  in 
this  city.  The  contest  for  superiority  was 
spirited,  but  Lola  was  not  so  triumphant  on 
this  occasion.  ...  If  she  did  not  suffer  a de- 
ieat,  she  was  at  all  events  sorely  crestfallen. 
The  piece  represented  was  the  grand  Spanish 
divertissement  of  A Day  of  Carnival  at 
Seville,  which  was  excellently  produced  by 
the  enterprising  manager,  the  scenes,  dresses, 
masks  and  all  the  other  accessories  having 
been  got  up  with  much  taste,  liberality,  and 
effect.  Lola  in  the  character  of  Mariquita 
danced  the  Andalusian,  the  Festival  dance, 
in  company  with  Mr.  George  W.  Smith, 
the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Sailor’s  Dance  pass- 
ing well,  and  with  pretty  good  attention  to 
time.  (!)  She  dressed  well,  looked  well,  but 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  at  the  tameness  of 
the  applause  she  received.  . . . The  several 
dances  of  the  troupe  were  well  and  prettily 
executed.  Two  young  ladies  of  the  corps  de 
ballet,  Miss  Price  and  Miss  Josephine,  danced 
a grand  pas  de  deux  with  much  taste  and 
artistic  skill,  vieing  with  Lola,  as  well  in  the 
talent  displayed,  as  in  the  applause  with 
which  they  were  greeted.  Some  beautiful 
bouquets  were  thrown  to  these  beautiful  girls, 
from  one  of  the  private  boxes.  The  success 
of  these  promising  young  artistes  must  have 
been  somewhat  nettling  to  the  Countess.  . . .” 

Phis  performance  must  have  clearly  shown 
Montez  the  futility  of  continuing  to  attempt 
to  win  approval  as  a ballerina,  for  although 
she  retained  her  company  for  a few  more 
appearances  (including  one  in  Buffalo,  May 
10,  when  the  Eagle  St.  Theatre  burned  to 
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Lithograph  by  Currier,  New  York.  (Collection  of  George  Chaffee) 


the  ground  just  after  she  and  Smith  had 
finished  dancing  there)  she  soon  gave  up 
the  idea  of  presenting  ballets,  and  dissolved 
the  group.  Although  she  toured  through  the 
South  during  the  following  winter,  1852-53, 
she  appeared  only  in  plays,  and  solo  diver- 
tissements such  as  the  Spider  Dance  and  the 
Pas  de  Matelot.  As  a final  note  on  these  ap- 
pearances of  Smith  with  Montez,  we  may 
remark  that  for  the  closing  performances  he 
created  a new  dance  for  the  corps  de  ballet, 
satirizing  a fad  of  the  day — the  Bloomer 
Polka!  In  1852,  nearly  a century  before  the 
advent  of  the  current  hit,  Bloomer  Girl, 
Smith  was  already  turning  that  odd  costume 
to  his  own  theatrical  advantage! 

VI 

Smith  now  turned  from  the  exotic  Montez 
to  a less  glamorous  but  more  capable  part- 
ner, his  former  associate,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Lee.  In  the  spring  of  1847  Lee  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  because  of  failing  health,  and 
later  had  married.  Who  knows  what  vicissi- 
tudes now  caused  her  to  return  to  the  ballet, 
after  an  absence  of  five  years?  At  any  rate, 
on  May  27,  1852,  at  the  Chestnut  St.  Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia,  a complimentary  benefit 
was  suddenly  tendered  to  “Mrs.  Van  Hook, 
late  Mary  Ann  Lee.”  [Had  sudden  widow- 
hood and  the  necessity  of  earning  a living 
forced  her  back  on  the  stage?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  In  1852  there  was  no  Van  Hook, 
so  spelled,  listed  in  the  Philadelphia  direc- 
tory; a Mr.  Edmund  Vanhook,  clerk,  is 
listed,  but  if  this  was  Lee’s  husband  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  leave  her  a widow  in  1852, 
since  he  was  still  in  the  directory  fifteen  years 
later.  J 

Whatever  the  reason  for  Mary  Ann  Lee’s 
return  to  the  stage,  her  new  career  did  not 
last  long  nor  carry  her  far  from  home.  She 
appeared  sporadically  at  the  three  Philadel- 
phia theatres  (Chestnut,  Walnut,  and  Arch) 
during  the  next  two  years,  disappearing  again 
after  a gala  benefit  in  which  Joseph  Jefferson 
appeared,  on  September  20,  1853.  However, 
we  are  now  concerned  only  with  her  renewed 
partnership  with  George  W.  Smith.  This  took 


place  at  the  Walnut  St.  Theatre,  where  dur- 
ing a brief  engagement  (August  30-Septem- 
ber  4,  1852)  she  appeared  with  him  between 
the  acts  of  plays,  in  a Pas  Styrien  (souvenir 
of  Elssler!)  and  the  Spanish  dance,  La 
Manola. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Spanish  divertisse- 
ments were  to  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
Smith’s  repertoire  during  the  next  few  years, 
for  he  now  formed  a partnership  with  a 
celebrated  Spanish  dancer,  Pepita  Soto. 

Senorita  Soto,  as  she  was  usually  billed, 
had  come  to  this  country  as  a member  of  a 
troupe  of  French  and  Spanish  dancers  en- 
gaged in  Paris  by  the  actor-manager,  James 
H.  Hackett,  then  acting  as  agent  for  Niblo’s 
Carden.  In  addition  to  Soto,  as  premiere 
danseuse,  the  company  included  Miles.  Leon- 
tine  Pougaud  and  Octavie  de  Melisse,  both 
of  whom  had  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  M.  Mege,  as  first  male  dancer.  The  bal- 
let company  made  its  debut  at  Niblo’s  on 
June  14,  1852,  and  enjoyed  a certain  amount 
ol  success  both  in  New  York  and  on  tour. 

Soto  was  by  birth  a Spanish  woman,  and  in 
several  of  her  dances  evinced  the  natural 
vigor  characteristic  of  Spain.”  wrote  W.  W. 
Clapp,  “Pougaud  ranked  first  in  popular 
favor  on  the  score  of  personal  beauty,  but 
Melisse  was  far  the  best  danseuse  of  the 
troupe,  possessing  a muscular  strength  which 
enabled  her  to  execute  tours  de  force  with 
astonishing  power;  but  unfortunately  she 
lacked  beauty  of  facial  feature.”* 

During  a Boston  engagement  in  February 
1853,  receipts  fell  so  low  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  management  to  discharge  several 
dancers,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
As  a result  the  company  broke  up  and  most 
of  its  members  made  their  way  back  to  Eu- 
rope. Soto  remained  in  this  country,  and 
lormed  a partnership  with  George  W.  Smith 
which  became  brilliantly  successful. 

For  Soto,  Smith  arranged  several  new  bal- 
lets and  re-staged  an  old  one,  Un  Jour  de 
Carneval  at  Seville,  which  he  had  created 

* W.  W.  Clapp-.  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage, 
p.  415. 


for  Lola  Montez.  Soto  must  have  danced  it 
much  better.  “Of  admirable  physique  and  of 
enchanting  symetry,  she  was  no  doubt  fas- 
cinating to  the  young,  but  the  tendency  was 
to  pervert  the  innocent  mind,”  wrote  Charles 
Durang,  shocked  by  the  Spanish  fire  and 
passionate  vigor  of  Soto’s  dancing.  Un  Jour 
de  Carneval  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a series  of 
divertissments.  The  program  of  a perform- 
ance which  Soto  and  Smith  gave  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  April  13,  1854,  lists  the 
dances  as  follows: 

A new  and  grand  divertissement 
entitled  the 

CARNIVAL  DE  SEVILLE 

Lo  Jota  Aragonesa,  by  Senorita  Soto 

& Mr.  G.  W.  Smith 
Quadrille,  by  Corps  de  Ballet 

Pas  Brillant  Senorita  Soto 

Pas  de  Matelot  G.  W.  Smith 

La  Cachucha  and  El  Zapateado 

Senorita  Soto 

Grand  Finale” 

La  Maja  de  Seville  was  a new  production, 
which  had  its  premier  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  11,  1853,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
partnership.  A ballet  of  this  same  title  had 
been  given  at  Niblo’s  Garden  by  the  Rousset 
sisters,  in  January  of  the  same  year.  At  this 
late  date  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  productions.  However, 
from  a few  notes,  which  Smith  evidently 
jotted  down  in  haste  in  his  “Copy  Book”, 
we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  action  of  this  little 
ballet  as  he  staged  it: 

“La  Maja  de  Seville 

Waltz 

Ballet  discovered  seated  at  table.  Basileo 
comes  on  L.  Business  after  lover  comes  on 
L.  Business  & dispute  with  rival,  draws  knife 
& then  La  Maja  comes  on  between  them  & 
reconciles  them  they  dance  a Pas  de  Deux  & 
exit.  La  Maja’s  lover  asks  the  ballet  to  dance. 
They  dance  the  Aragonesa  & all  out,  lover 
last.” 

La  Maja  de  Seville  became  one  of  Smith’s 
favorite  ballets;  he  produced  it  again  and 


again,  with  different  ballerinas,  in  theatres 
all  over  the  country.  It  suited  Soto  especial- 
ly well,  according  to  a brief  review  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
on  the  morning  after  the  first  performance: 
“Senorita  Soto,  in  the  new  ballet  of  La  Maja 
de  Seville,  displays  new  and  pleasing  evi- 
dences of  her  artistic  skill,  and  the  elegance 
and  grace  which  distinguish  her  movements. 
In  the  course  of  the  ballet,  she  dances  a new 
Cachucha,  Zapateado  and  a Grand  Finale.” 
As  has  been  noted,  these  three  dances  later 
appeared  among  the  divertissements  of  the 
Carneval  a Seville,  so  we  assume  that  oc- 
casionally Smith  varied  his  ballets  by  inter- 
changing separate  numbers  of  similar  styles. 

La  Belle  de  l’Andalusia,  which  Smith  first 
produced  at  the  Chestnut  St.  Theatre,  May 
19,  1853,  was  an  old  favorite  in  a new  guise. 
The  cast  list  (taken  from  a Mobile.  Ala- 
bama, program  of  December  13,  1853)  re- 
veals its  derivation  at  once.  It  was  simply 
La  Fille  du  Danube,  transplanted  from  Ger- 
many to  Spain,  with  appropriate  changes  in 
the  incidental  variations.  Smith  probably 
even  used  Adolphe  Adam’s  music;  he  could 
easily  have  obtained  the  orchestra  parts  from 
Mary  Ann  Lee,  with  whom  he  had  danced 
La  Fille  du  Danube  so  often. 

The  program  in  its  entirely  is  worth 
quoting: 

“Mobile  Theatre:  — Dec.  13,  1853 
“2nd  time  in  the  South,  the  beautiful  Spanish 
ballet  called 
La  Belle  de  l’Andalusia, 
or.  The  Daughter  of  the  Tagus 

The  Spanish  legend  dramatic  ballet,  in  1 act,  with 
dances  etc.,  arranged  expressly  for  Senorita  Soto 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 

VIOLETTA  (Fleur  des  champs  (Senorita  SOTO 
Dame  Gertrude  (Violetta’s  moth- 


er)   — Mrs.  Waldauer 

LTno  (Spirit  of  Water)  Miss  Watkins 

Carolina  (Spirit  of  Water)  Miss  Rederer 

Rudolfo  Miss  Barret 

King  of  the  Tagus  G.  W.  SMITH 

Ulrico  (intendant)  Mr.  Allen 

Baron  1 f. Mr.  Veitch 

Baron  Mr.  Wolfe 
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Herald  of  the  Castle  Mr.  Schoolcraft 

A Vampire  Mr.  Morrison 

Officers,  Pages,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Sol- 
diers, Valets,  Vampires,  Devils,  Spirits  of 
the  Water,  etc. 

In  the  Course  of  the  Ballet  the  following  dances: 

Pas  Seul  Sen.  SOTO 

New  Spanish  Galop  Sen.  SOTO  and 

G.  W.  SMITH 

Mazourka  Corps  de  Ballet 

Grand  Pas  des  Quatre  Nations 

1.  English  Dance 

2.  Bolero  — Spanish  Dance 

3.  Original  French  Dance 

4.  La  Napolitaine  — Italian  Dance” 

This  same  Pas  des  Quatre  Nations  was 
also  danced  by  Mary  Ann  Lee  at  her  second 
series  of  farewell  performances,  September 
1853.  Smith  had  probably  taught  it  to  her. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1854  Smith  and 
Soto,  after  a profitable  tour  through  the 
South  which  had  occupied  all  of  the  previous 
season,  obtained  a New  York  engagement  at 
Wallack’s  Theatre,  on  Broadway  near 
Broome  Street.  Between  the  acts  of  plays, 
they  danced  all  their  familiar  pas  de  deux. 
This  pleasant  engagement  had  lasted  some 
seven  weeks  when  they  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  provide  the  incidental  dances  for  a 
series  of  opera  performances  starring  Grisi 
and  Mario. 

Giulia  Grisi  and  Giovanni  Mario,  Conte 
di  Candia.  were  among  the  most  brilliant 
opera  .singers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  they  came  to  this  country  they  had 
been  before  the  public  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  appearing  with  equal  success  in  Paris 
and  London.  Grisi  (a  first  cousin  of  the  bal- 
lerina Carlotta  Grisi,  creator  of  the  role  of 
Giselle)  was  famous  for  her  interpretation 
of  Bellini’s  Norma;  Mario,  a versatile  and 
well-rounded  artist,  was  idolized  as  one  of 
the  great  tenors  of  his  day.  The  pair  had 
been  brought  to  this  country  several  months 
earlier  by  the  impresario  Hackett,  who  had 
also  been  the  original  manager  of  Senorita 
Soto;  so  when  the  opera  repertoire  called 
for  the  introduction  of  a ballet,  he  naturally 
thought  of  her. 


Smith  and  Soto  made  their  opera  debut 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  14th  St.,  then 
a brand-new  theatre,  on  October  30,  1854, 
in  a Grand  Pas  de  Deux  in  the  first  act  of 
Rossini’s  opera  Semiramide.  After  only  a 
week  with  the  singers,  they  returned  to  Wal- 
lack’s Theatre  to  resume  their  interrupted 
engagement. 

Two  months  later,  however,  in  January 
and  February  of  1855,  they  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent contract  with  Grisi  and  Mario,  in 
Boston.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Italian 
ballerina  Giovanna  Ciocca,  who  had  caused 
the  Bowery  riot  of  1848.  The  three  dancers 
were  billed  equally  with  the  two  renowned 
opera  stars.  Grisi  and  Mario  sang  only  three 
times  a week,  so  in  addition  to  appearing  in 
the  opera  ballets,  the  dancers  provided  more 
elaborate  divertissements,  which  were  featur- 
ed on  the  “off  nights.”  Luigi  Arditi,  compos- 
er of  a waltz  which  is  still  popular  to  the 
point  of  triteness,  was  the  conductor  for  both 
the  opera  and  ballet  performances.  In  the 
opera  La  Favorita,  Smith  and  Ciocca  execut- 
ed a classic  Pas  de  Deux,  while  Soto  appeared 
alone  in  a Spanish  dance,  La  Madrilena. 
Soto  and  Smith  danced  the  famous  Minuet 
in  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni.  Among  the  diver- 
tissements, the  only  novelties  were  a Pas  de 
Tambourine  and  a Polka  Cappricieuse,  both 
solos  by  Ciocca,  a duet,  La  Savoyard,  danced 
by  the  two  ballerinas,  and  a pas  de  trois, 
L’Ecos  del  Tyrol,  which  echoes  strongly  of 
the  Tyrolienne  from  William  Tell. 

This  association  with  Grisi  and  Mario 
must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  Smith, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  music  through- 
out his  life.  “Take  the  children  to  the  opera,” 
he  would  tell  his  wife,  later  on,  when  he  left 
for  a tour,  “Keep  them  at  the  opera!  They 
must  learn  to  understand  and  love  music!” 
When  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  a quiet  and 
domestic  woman,  educated  in  a convent, 
would  protest  that  she  had  no  time  to  spend 
at  the  theatre  (and  since  she  raised  ten 
children,  she  must  certainly  have  been  busy 
enough!)  he  would  insist  that  the  musical 
education  of  his  children  was  one  of  her  most 
important  responsibilities.  Smith  himself 
seems  to  have  been  a talented  musician.  He 
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frequently  prepared  the  orchestrations  for 
his  ballets,  copying  out  the  parts  himself, 
and  later  he  even  composed  the  music  for 
some  of  his  productions.  Much  of  this  manu- 
script music,  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  son,  was  lost  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  a theatrical  trunk,  in  recent  years. 
Smith  had  been  married,  in  1854,  to  Miss 
Mary  Coffee,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Coffee, 
a shipbuilder,  who  operated  the  first  night 
line  from  New  York  to  Albany.  Mr.  Coffee 
was  a wealthy  man,  with  estates  in  Phila- 
delphia. in  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  and  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  owned  extensive  pro- 
perty at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  and  39th  St.  He  disapproved  of 
his  daughter’s  marriage  to  a dancer,  and  dis- 
inherited her.  Later,  when  he  learned  to 
know  and  appreciate  Smith’s  qualities,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  changing  his  will, 
but  he  died  before  carrying  out  his  promise, 
so  Mrs.  Smith  was  left  exactly  one  dollar. 

James  Hackett  was  now  lessee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York.  In  May 
of  1855,  while  he  himself  was  acting  Shakes- 
peare there,  he  decided  to  feature  a first- 
class  ballet  company  on  the  alternate  nights. 
For  this  purpose  he  engaged  George  W. 
Smith,  Pepita  Soto,  Louise  Ducy-Barre,  a 
number  of  lesser  soloists  and  a large  en- 
semble. The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fenelon.  The  season  opened  May  15  with 
La  Maja  de  Seville  and  several  familiar 
divertissements.  A week  later  there  was  an 
event  of  major  importance — the  first  per- 
formance in  America  of  La  Peri.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  ballets  of  the  romantic  era, 
La  Peri  had  been  created  at  the  Paris  Opera 
on  February  22,  1843,  as  a vehicle  for  Car- 
lotta  Grisi.  The  music  was  by  Burgmuller, 
and  the  choreography  by  Jean  Coralli,  who. 
in  collaboration  with  Theophile  Gautier,  had 
also  supplied  the  plot.  The  story  concerns 
the  love  of  a Peri,  or  Oriental  fairy,  for  a 
mortal;  the  choreography  was  notable  for 
the  introduction  of  a sensational  acrobatic 
leap,  in  which  Grisi  fell  from  a considerable 
height  into  the  arms  of  her  waiting  partner.* 

The  program  of  the  American  premiere, 
preserved  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collec- 
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tion,  correctly  credits  Coralli  and  Gautier 
with  the  authorship  of  the  ballet,  but  it 
names  no  choreographer  at  all.  Since  Smith 
had  been  acting  as  ballet  master,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  he  staged  the  ballet.  But  did 
he  follow  the  original  choreography  of  Co- 
ralli? Since  he  (Smith)  claimed  no  program 
credit  for  a production  of  such  unusual  im- 
portance, the  wording  of  the  program  leads  us 
to  imagine  that  he  did  follow  Coralli,  whose 
name  he  was  so  careful  to  mention.  La  Peri 
had  remained  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Paris 
Opera  until  1853,  so  Smith  could  have  learn- 
ed it  there  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
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decade.  The  Paris  production  was  in  two 
acts,  the  American,  in  one;  the  latter  may 
have  been  an  abbreviated  version,  or  it  may 
have  been  staged  in  its  entirety  and  simply 
programmed  differently  (one  act  can  contain 
any  number  of  changes  of  scene).  The  names 
of  the  characters  on  the  American  program 
are  identical  with  those  of  Paris,  save  that 
Nourmahal  (perhaps  by  a misprint)  has  be- 
come Mourmahal ; the  slave-dealer,  anonym- 
ous in  Paris,  has  acquired  the  name  of  On- 
meyl,  and  the  principal  Odalisque,  whom 
Paris  called  Avesha,  is  nameless  in  New 
York. 

The  complete  program  was  as  follows: 

“LA  PERI 

Grand  Ballet,  in  one  act,  by  Coralli  and  Gautier 
Mourmahal  Senorita  Soto 

La  Peri  Mile.  Ducy-Barre 

Achmet,  the  Sultan  M.  Carrese 

Roucem,  Chief  of  the  EunuchtG.  W.  Smith 
Onmeyl,  dealer  in  slaves  Mr.  Flannery 

Odalisk  Mile.  Adeline 

Shawl  Dance  Mile.  Adeline  and  the  Odalisks 

Spanish  Dance  Senorita  Soto 

Grand  Pas  de  Fascination  Mile.  Ducy-Barre, 
M.  Carrese,  and  the  Peris 
Mazourka  Mile.  Adeline  and  the  Corps  de 

Ballet 

Finale,  Grand  Pas  de  Deux  Mile.  Ducy-Barre 
and  M.  Carrese 

Although  La  Peri  was  given  several  times, 
we  have  been  unable  to  locate  a single  critic- 
ism of  it;  the  advertisements  of  the  second 
performance  declared,  however,  that  it  had 
been  “received  with  enthusiastic  applause.” 

The  second  novelty  of  the  season  was  less 
successful.  This  was  Masaniello,  a ballet  ver- 
sion of  Auber’s  opera  La  Muette  de  Portici. 
The  cast  included  Ducy-Barre,  Smith,  and 
Carrese,  with  Soto  in  the  leading  role,  Fenel- 
la.  Let  the  scathing  criticism,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  May  30,  1855, 
speak  for  itself:  “Metropolitan  Theatre:  - — • 
A grand  operatic  and  melodramatic  ballet 
in  three  acts,  called  Masaniello,  was  pro- 
duced here  last  evening.  The  old  story  and 
portions  (the  worst)  of  the  old  drama  are 
retained,  and  the  balance  supplied  by  dances, 


procession,  etc.  Some  expense  has  been  in- 
curred in  the  production  of  this  spectacle, 
but  there  is  still  a lack  of  liberality.  A ballet 
depends,  more  than  any  other  entertainment, 
on  the  nicety  with  which  it  is  placed  on  the 
stage.  Appealing  almost  exclusively  to  the 
imagination,  it  must  be  elegant,  or  it  is  inev- 
itably coarse  and  vulgar.  The  superb  danc- 
ing of  SOTO  in  the  part  of  the  dumb  hero- 
ine, Fenella,  alone  saved  the  piece.  The 
scenery,  music,  etc.  are  beneath  mediocrity. 
Mr.  Hackett  must  depend  on  something 
more  than  the  reputation  of  a few  names  if 
he  would  achieve  success  in  his  new  enter- 
prise . . .” 

Whether  by  plan,  or  because  of  the  losses 
attendant  upon  the  failure  of  Masaniello, 
Hackett’s  promising  ballet  season  came  to  an 
end  on  June  9,  after  running  for  less  than  a 
month. 

For  a short  time  during  the  summer  of 
1855,  Smith  returned  to  his  old  favorite,  the 
“grand,  gorgeous  and  expensive  pantomime” 
(as  the  bills  announced  it),  Mazulme.  At 
the  National  Theatre,  New  York,  he  was  en- 
gaged to  play  the  villain,  Chevalier  Bariano, 
in  a cast  which  included  M.  Wiethoff  as 
Maclon  (Clown),  M.  Schmidt  as  Emile 
(Flarlequin)  and  Mile.  Therese  as  Julie 
(Columbine).  These  cast  names  are  slightly 
different  from  those  used  in  Philadelphia 
twelve  years  earlier,  when  the  Chevalier  was 
Montano  and  Columbine  was  called  Marie. 
Probably  Mazulme  itself  had  undergone 
changes,  as  was  often  the  custom  with  the 
standard  pantomimes. 

After  a few  weeks  Smith  left  this  company 
to  play  Harlequin,  a role  more  to  his  taste, 
in  another  production  of  the  same  panto- 
mime, at  the  Bowery  Theatre.  The  synopsis 
of  Mazulme  on  the  Bowery  program  men- 
tions a scene  where  “Harlequin  leaps  from 
the  floor  of  the  hall  THROUGH  A PIC- 
TLTRE,”  an  incident  which  reminds  us  of 
Petrouchka’s  breaking  of  the  picture  of  the 
Magician  (although,  to  be  sure,  he  does  not 
leap  through  it)  in  Fokine’s  ballet.  Perhaps 
Smith’s  Harlequin  leap  was  closer  to  the  one 
at  the  close  of  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,  where 


the  dancer  disappears  through  the  open 
window. 

At  the  Bowery  on  September  7,  Smith  and 
Wiethoff  (who  had  also  transferred  to  that 
theatre)  took  a joint  benefit,  with  Smith’s 
ballet  La  Perla  de  Andaluza  (presumably 
the  same  as  La  Belle  de  l’Andalusia,  which 
has  already  been  discussed).  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  a production  of  the  comic  bal- 
let The  Eccentric  Lover  (in  which  he  had 
first  appeared  during  his  early  days  in  Phila- 
delphia) Smith  closed  his  engagement  at  the 
Bowery. 

In  the  spring  ballet  season  at  Hackett’s 
Metropolitan,  Smith  had  renewed  his  earlier 
association  with  the  French  dancer  Louise 
Ducy-Barre.  They  now  undertook  an  exten- 
sive Southern  tour  together,  dancing  all  their 
favorite  divertissements.  The  partnership 
was  continued  during  the  season  of  1856-7, 
when  the  two  dancers  obtained,  at  Burton’s 
New  Theatre,  an  engagement  which  kept 
them  busy  in  New  York  City  from  Septem- 
ber until  June.  Charles  T.  Parsloe,  the  Engl- 
ish contortionist  and  mime  who  had  been 
associated  with  Smith  intermittently  ever 
since  the  days  with  Elssler,  was  a member  of 
the  stock  company  of  actors.  The  ballet  mas- 
ter was  Mr.  Fredericks  (probably  the  same 
M.  Frederic  who  had  danced  for  several  years 
with  Mme.  Augusta),  but  Smith  seems  to 
have  done  a good  deal  of  choreography  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  In  his  notebook 
there  is  a description  of  “Les  Lanciers 
Quadrille,”  with  a notation  next  to  the  title, 
“First  time  in  America  introduced  by  G.  W. 
Smith,  Nov.  10,  1856.”  His  ballet  La  Maja 
de  Seville  was  in  the  repertoire,  and  so  were 
most  of  the  divertissements  which  he  had 
danced  on  tour  with  Ducy-Barre.  A novelty 
was  a new  pas  de  deux,  La  Fille  de  1’Air. 
There  was  also  a new  ballet,  first  given  on 
November  6,  1856,  called  La  Nymphe  des 
Bois.  This  may  have  been  related  to  the 
Diana  and  her  Nymphs  which  Smith  had 
staged  for  Lola  Montez,  or  it  may  have  been 
the  Nymph  of  the  Chase,  a ballet  which  is 
outlined  in  his  notebook — or  it  may  have 
been  an  entirely  different  creation  by  Fred- 
ericks. The  lack  of  concise  data  on  pro- 


grams is  particularly  confusing  and  infu- 
riating. 

In  a play  called  The  Slave  Actress,  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  feudal  Russia, 
Smith  and  Ducy-Barre  danced  an  interpolated 
Mazurka-Cracovienne.  They  also  had  a Pas 
de  Deux  in  a “legendary  drama,”  called  The 
Bottle  Imp,  the  theme  of  which  has  a num- 
ber of  points  in  common  with  Elssler’s  fam- 
ous vehicle,  Le  Diable  Boiteux.  However,  the 
two  plots  are  quite  different.  On  November 
26,  Smith  appeared  as  Ivan,  a peasant,  in  a 
comic  extravaganza  called  Bluebelle.  This 
was  the  Mazilier-Adolphe  Adam  ballet,  Le 
Diable  a Quatre,  which  had  been  rearranged 
to  include  a number  of  songs  and  spoken 
lines.  Smith’s  role  demanded  both  singing 
and  acting  as  well  as  dancing.  Although  he 
often  appeared  as  an  actor,  especially  in  his 
later  years,  there  are  very  few  mentions  of 
Smith  as  a singer.  During  the  season  at  Bur- 
ton’s, Smith  was  closely  associated  with  the 
great  actor  Edwin  Booth,  and  often  danced 
between  the  acts  of  the  plays  (The  Apostate, 
The  Stranger,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
etc.)  in  which  Booth  was  appeairing. 

In  June,  Smith  turned  once  more  to  chore- 
ography, arranging  the  dances  for  a “new 
Dramatic,  Spectacular,  Extravagant.  Panto- 
mimic Ballet,  written,  arranged,  adapted  and 
produced  by  Johnston,  Chanfrau,  Smith  & 
Co.,  called  MOSE’S  DREAM,”  as  the  pro- 
gram described  it.  This  was  produced  on 
June  15  at  the  Bowery,  where  F.  S.  Chanfrau 
had  won  a tremendous  following  with  his 
characterization  of  “Mose,  a New  York  fire 
boy.”  Mose,  a stock  character,  had  already 
been  the  hero  of  innumerable  sketches  and 
farces.  Using  him  in  a ballet  was  something 
new,  and  Smith  evidently  allowed  his  im- 
agination full  play,  for  the  program  goes  on 
to  say  that  “Mose  goes  up  in  a balloon,  and 
comes  down  in  China.”  Smith  did  not  appear 
in  the  cast  himself;  he  was  negotiating  with 
Thomas  McKeon,  manager  of  the  National 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  for  a contract  for 
himself  and  Mile.  Ducy-Barre.  Whether  or 
not  this  engagement  came  through,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  discover;  we  rather  doubt 
it.  After  August  18,  1857,  when  he  danced 
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a Pas  dc  Bouquet  with  Mile.  Celestine 
Franck  (a  new  partner,  but  one  who  reap- 
pears later)  at  a single  benefit  performance 
in  New  York  City,  Smith  makes  one  of  his 
periodic  disappearances  from  the  American 
scene,  and  is  not  heard  of  again  until  May 
of  the  following  year.  Miss  Carrie  Smith  is 
certain  that  her  father  was  in  Europe  when 
her  sister,  Fanny  Elssler  Smith,  namesake 
of  the  great  ballerina,  was  born,  early  in 
1858.  This  would  explain  the  hiatus.  During 
this  same  absence  Mrs.  Smith,  in  Philadel- 
phia, supervised  the  building  of  a new  home 
at  1858  Camac  Street,  which  was  finished 
and  ready  for  her  husband  when  he  return- 
ed. During  all  of  Smith’s  tours,  his  wife  and 
the  growing  family  of  little  Smiths  remained 
at  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Smith’s  reappearance  was  made  quite 
modestly,  May  4,  1858,  at  the  New  Yorker 
Stadt-Theater,  a German  institution  located 
at  No.  37-39,  the  Bowery.  Here  he  danced 
a one-act  version  of  Giselle,  with  Celestine 
Franck  in  the  title  role  and  the  Hungarian 
dancer,  M.  Szollosy,  as  Hilarion.  Evidently 
it  was  only  the  first  act  which  was  given; 
the  program  makes  no  mention  of  Myrtha  or 
the  other  Wilis  who  appear  in  the  second 
scene.  The  ballet  was  repeated  four  days 
later,  with  the  same  cast. 

VIII 

Here  we  must  take  temporary  leave  of 
George  W.  Smith,  to  consider  the  work  of 
another  artist  who  was  to  exert  a major  in- 
fluence on  his  later  career.  This  was  Dome- 
nico Ronzani,  the  great  Italian  mime,  cho- 
reographer and  impresario.  Born  in  Italy  in 
1800,  Ronzani  had  been  engaged  as  first 
mime  at  La  Scala  at  the  age  of  26.  In  1829, 
under  the  imposing  title  of  Primo  Ballerino 
Mimico  Assoluto,  he  appeared  in  Vigano’s 
ballet  La  Vestale,  restaged  by  Giuseppe  Vil- 
la. He  remained  at  La  Scala  over  a period 
of  thirty  years,  sometimes  departing  for  a 
season  or  two  to  make  guest  appearances  at 
other  theatres  on  the  peninsula.  At  La  Scala 
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he  was  associated  with  the  most  noted  Italian 
artists  of  the  dance,  including,  of  course,  the 
great  teacher  Carlo  Blasis.  In  1845,  as  cho- 
reographer in  Bologna,  he  staged  several 
ballets  especially  for  Fanny  Elssler,  who  ap- 
peared there  as  guest  artist.  When  Perrot’s 
Faust,  created  by  Elssler  at  La  Scala  in  1848, 
was  revived  in  the  following  year  for  the 
American  ballerina  Augusta  Maywood,  Ron- 
zani, then  the  official  ballet  master,  super- 
vised the  rehearsals.  A number  of  his  original 
ballets  were  produced  at  La  Scala. 

In  the  summer  of  1856,  Ronzani  went  to 
London  to  dance  the  role  of  Conrad  in  the 
first  English  production  of  Mazilier’s  elabor- 
ate three-act  ballet,  Le  Corsaire.  This  was 
quite  an  undertaking  for  a man  who  had 
passed  the  half-century  mark.  Le  Corsaire 
became  a classic  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Im- 
perial Theatres  of  Russia,  where  the  role  of 
Medora,  created  by  Caroline  Rosati  in  Paris, 
was  danced  by  Marie  Petipa  and  Adele 
Grantsova,  and  later  by  Anna  Pavlova  and 
Tamara  Karsavina.  It  was  Carolina  Rosati 
who  appeared  in  the  London  production 
with  Ronzani.  Later  the  Italian  ballet  master 
was  to  bring  Le  Corsaire  to  the  Unified 
States,  where  the  role  of  Conrad  was  danced 
by  no  other  than  George  W.  Smith! 

In  the  meantime,  Ronzani  spent  a season 
as  ballet  master  at  the  Teatro  Regio  of 
Turin,  where  he  produced  Le  Corsaire  with 
Louise  Lamoureux  as  Medora.  Returning  to 
London,  he  spent  another  summer  season  as 
ballet  master  at  Her  Majesty’s  theatre.  There 
he  signed  the  contract  for  an  extensive — 
and,  as  things  turned  out,  a most  disastrous 
— tour  of  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music, 
which  is  still  in  use  today  (the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  the 
ballet  companies  appear  there  regularly)  has 
on  its  facade  a large,  clearly  legible  date — 
1857.  When  it  was  built,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  luxurious  theatres  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  first  manager,  Mr.  E.  A.  Marshall, 
sought  all  over  the  country  for  a suitable  at- 
traction with  which  to  open  the  new  opera 
house.  When  he  found  nothing  sufficiently 


impressive  for  a spectacular  opening,  he 
asked  the  conductor  and  impresario,  Max 
Maretzek,  who  was  then  in  London,  to  look 
for  something  there.  Maretzek  engaged  Ron- 
zani and  sent  him  back  to  Italy  to  collect  a 
first-class  ballet  company. 

Just  how  well  he  succeeded  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  Cesare  and  Pia  Cecchetti 
were  the  leading  mimes,  and  their  seven- 
year-old  son,  Enrico  Cecchetti  himself,  was 
in  the  company.  Cecchetti’s  biography*  con- 
tains a wealth  of  fascinating  stories  about  the 
wanderings  of  the  Italian  dancers  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  In  addition  to  the  Cec- 
chetti family,  Ronzani’s  troupe  included  the 
whole  clan  of  Pratesi — six  of  them,  no  less, 
Mama  Pratesi,  Papa  Pratesi,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons.  The  prima  ballerina  was 
Louise  Lamoureux,  the  first  male  dancer,  Fi- 
lippo Baratti. 

The  Ronzani  Ballet  made  its  debut  in  the 
grand  ballet  of  Faust  (Perrot’s  version,  of 
course,  staged  by  Ronzani)  on  September  15, 
1857,  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music. 
From  the  very  beginning,  everything  went 
wrong.  There  were  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  staging,  which  marred  the  beauty  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  first  performance.  The 
critics,  disappointed  at  first,  later  amended 
their  harsh  judgments,  but  the  public  still 
stayed  away.  There  was  good  reason,  for 
September  28  marked  the  beginning  of  a ter- 
rible financial  panic  which  swept  the  coun- 
try. Two  weeks  later  the  banks  closed  in 
New  York,  and  then  in  Boston;  thousands 
of  little  investors  saw  their  small  savings 
wiped  out.  It  was  hardly  a propitious  time 
for  the  launching  of  a new  ballet  company. 
If  George  W.  Smith  did  chose  this  unfortu- 
nate year  to  dance  in  prosperous  Europe, 
he  was  a clever  or  a lucky  man. 

There  was  another  reason,  worse  for  the 
balletomane  to  consider  than  financial  panic, 
which  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  Ron- 
zani Ballet.  The  high  tide  of  the  popularity 
of  the  romantic  ballet  in  America,  which  had 
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slowly  increased  through  the  30’s  until  it 
reached  its  height  with  Elssler’s  triumphs  and 
the  rich  decade  which  followed,  was  now  be- 
ginning to  ebb.  The  ballet  was  to  enjoy  an- 
other flurry  of  favor,  through  The  Black 
Crook*  and  similar  spectacles,  before  it  faded 
into  almost  complete  oblivion  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Charles  Durang,  writing  many 
years  later  about  a second-rate  ballet  com- 
pany which  had  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  1839,  when  ballet  was  riding  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  remarked  sadly:  “Such  a corps 
de  ballet  as  the  Ronzani  corps,  that  appeared 
...  at  our  new  opera  house  some  years  ago 
(but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  empty  benches) 
would  have  secured  a success  at  this  time.  . 

In  the  space  of  this  article  we  can  only 
briefly  summarize  the  first  American  season 
of  the  Ronzani  Ballet,  since  Smith  was  not 
in  the  company  and  it  concerns  him  only 
indirectly.  The  company  left  Philadelphia 
after  two  weeks,  opening  in  New  York  on 
October  5.  In  addition  to  Faust,  the  reper- 
toire included  two  other  ballets,  II  Cavallo 
d’Oro,  and  II  Biricchino  di  Parigi,  in  which 
the  title  role  was  danced  by  Enrico  Cecchet- 
ti,  aged  seven! 

During  the  winter  Ronzani  went  back  to 
Milan,  where  he  produced  Le  Corsaire  and 
II  Biricchino  di  Parigi  at  La  Scala.  When  he 
returned  to  America  in  the  spring,  he 
brought  with  him  a new  prima  ballerina,  An- 
netta  Galletti.  She  was  an  extraordinary  art- 
ist, who  was  later  to  dance  with  George  W. 
Smith  on  innumerable  occasions.  Ronzani 
also  brought  two  new  ballets,  The  Village 
Apothecary  and  Theresa,  the  Orphan  of 
Geneva.  In  the  latter  Ronzani  startled  his 
audiences  with  a sensational  stunt,  rolling 
backwards  down  the  full  length  of  a flight 
of  stairs,  and  landing  on  his  head! 

But  all  these  new  attractions  could  not 
save  the  ballet  from  disaster.  Financial  condi- 
tions all  over  the  country  were  still  too  pre- 
carious; it  was  amazing  that  the  company 
had  been  able  to  complete  its  winter  tour. 
Most  of  the  dancers,  including  the  Cecchetti 


* See  Dance  Index — January  1945. 


family,  now  returned  to  Europe,  but  Ronza- 
ni and  Galletti  remained  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a new  company,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  American — or,  at  least,  resident  artists — 
which  opened  the  following  year.  It  was  in 
this  new  ballet  troupe  that  Smith  became  as- 
sociated with  Ronzani. 

Annetta  Galletti  had  studied  at  La  Scala 
under  Blasis,  Casati  and  Hus.  While  still  a 
pupil  at  the  school,  in  1855,  she  had  made 
her  debut  on  the  stage  of  Milan’s  great  thea- 
tre. Two  years  later,  she  was  made  prima 
ballerina.  She  remained  at  La  Scala  for  only 
one  more  season,  before  coming  to  America. 
Galletti  had  a strong  Italian  technique  and  a 
sparkling  style.  In  her  photographs,  which 
are  remarkably  clear  and  distinctive,  she 
seems  to  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  Anna 
Pavlova.  Galletti  had  slender  legs  for  a bal- 
let dancer  of  the  60’s,  and  a high,  well-dev- 
eloped instep.  Her  dark,  melancholy  eyes 
were  deeply  expressive. 

In  May,  1859,  Galletti  undertook  to  dance 
the  role  of  Zoloe  in  Auber’s  La  Bayadere, 
presented  at  Niblo’s  Garden  by  the  Lucy  Es- 
cott  English  Opera  Company.  The  work  had 
not  been  seen  in  New  York  for  about  six 
years,  although  it  had  formerly  been  a great 
favorite.  Galletti  now  danced  it  with  a bril- 
liance which  brought  new  life  to  the  entire 
piece. 

Perhaps  as  the  result  of  her  success,  Do- 
menico Ronzani,  who  was  then  organizing 
a new  ballet  company,  arranged  to  join  for- 
ces with  the  Escott  Opera  troupe.  He  gave 
one  tentative  benefit  performance  in  New 
York,  on  the  first  of  June,  of  a two-act  ballet 
called  La  Vedova  Scaltra,  which  must  have 
been  a complete  failure,  since  it  never  ap- 
peared in  the  repertoire  again.  The  company 
was  made  up  of  fine  dancers,  however.  It 
had  Galletti  as  prima  ballerina,  G.  W.  Smith 
as  first  male  dancer,  Ben  Yates  as  first  comic 
and  chaiacter  dancer,  Mile.  Henri  as  second 
soloist,  and  Ronzani  himself  for  mimed  roles. 
The  pantomimist  William  A.  Wood,  Jr., 
Smith’s  friend  of  many  years,  was  also  on  the 
roster.  This  young  man,  talented  son  of  a 
talented  father,  died  just  a few  years  later, 
while  still  very  young. 
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Ronzani  now  assumed  direction  of  both 
the  opera  and  ballet  companies,  and  took 
the  entire  ensemble  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
on  June,  23,  he  commenced  a new  season. 
The  opening  program  included  La  Bayadere, 
with  Galletti,  and  the  familiar  Maja  de  Se- 
ville, with  Smith  in  a leading  role.  Although 
the  weather  was  stiflingly  hot,  the  audience 
received  the  new  company  enthusiastically, 
and  the  reception  from  the  press  was  equally 
cordial.  “The  Ronzani  opera  and  ballet 
troupe  is  thoroughly  trained  and  the  panto- 
mimes are  very  interesting,”  commented  the 
North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette.  A few 
days  later  the  same  paper  waxed  even  more 
complimentary:  “The  ballet  corps  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen  in  our  city,  and  Signorina 
Galletti  eclipses  all  of  her  predecessors  . . . 
Her  endurance  and  strength  are  remarkable, 
and  as  graceful  as  a fawn,  she  is  light  as  a 
zephyr.  Mile.  Henri  is  ...  a worthy  com- 
panion of  Galletti,  and,  indeed,  a rival  of  the 
best  danseuses  of  the  world.” 

Judging  from  the  presence  of  La  Maja  de 
Seville,  Smith’s  ballet,  on  the  program,  it 
seems  that  Ronzani  had  engaged  the  Ameri- 
can not  only  as  first  dancer  but  as  a choreo- 
grapher. While  the  more  elaborate  ballets 
in  the  extensive  repertoire  of  this  interesting 
company  must  be  credited  to  Ronzani,  there 
were  several  productions  which  surely  were 
directed  by  Smith — for  example,  the  “Comic 
Trick  Patomime,  The  Jolly  Millers”  (in 
which  Smith  had  danced  years  before,  with 
Espinosa).  Smith’s  hand  its  evident,  too,  in 
the  selection  of  some  of  the  divertissements, 
such  as  La  Manola  and  the  Pas  de  Matelot. 

On  June  30,  Ronzani  presented  Perrot’s 
ballet  Esmeralda,  with  music  by  Cesare  Pu- 
gni.  George  W.  Smith  danced  Gringoire,  the 
role  which  Perrot  himself  had  created  at  the 
premiere  of  the  ballet,  in  London.  Galletti, 
of  course,  had  the  title  role.  Ronzani  played 
Claude  Frollo,  and  Ben  Yates  was  the  dwarf 
Quasimodo,  the  bell-ringer  of  Notre  Dame. 
Esmeralda  was  based  on  Victor  Hugo’s  fam- 
ous novel,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Created  for 
Carlotta  Grisi  in  1844,  the  ballet  had  won 
a permanent  place  in  the  romantic  reper- 


toire. In  Russia  its  popularity  has  continued 
unabated  right  down  to  the  present  day. 

Ronzani  had  appeared  in  the  Italian  pre- 
miere of  the  ballet,  staged  by  Perrot  himself, 
in  1845,  and  had  been  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  a revival  of  the  work  at  La 
Scala  in  1854,  so  his  version  must  have  been 
an  authoritative  one.  This  important  pro- 
duction called  forth  a very  modest  note  in 
the  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazzette: 
“The  very  interesting  ballet  of  Esmeralda 
has  been  given  in  admirable  style.”  How- 
ever, a paragraph  a few  days  later  declared 
Galletti  to  be  “one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
gifted  dancers  ever  seen  here — quite  equal 
to  Lamoureux  in  agility,  and  her  superior  in 
dramatic  power.” 

Another  novelty,  La  Bouquetiere,  was 
presented  during  the  Philadelphia  engage- 
ment. This  mav  have  been  based  on  an  opera 
of  the  same  title,  by  Adolphe  Adam,  pre- 
sented at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1847,  or  upon 
a ballet  which  Elssler  danced  in  London  in 
that  same  year.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  for  little 
information  about  this  work  is  available, 
save  that  Galletti  and  Smith  danced  the 
leading  roles  (Marie  and  Pierre),  and  the  in- 
cidental dances  included  a Pas  de  Trois 
Suisse  (perhaps  the  inevitable  Tyrolienne), 
by  Miss  Cross,  Miss  James,  and  Mr.  Yates, 
a Pas  de  Deux  Valse,  by  Mile.  Henri  and 
Mr.  Wood,  and  a Pas  de  Bouquet  by  Galletti 
and  Smith. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  the  double 
company,  still  presenting  both  opera  and  bal- 
let, moved  to  Boston,  where  they  opened  at 
the  Boston  Museum  on  July  18.  On  the  first 
all-ballet  evening,  July  23,  there  was  an  addi- 
tion to  the  repertoire,  The  Fountain  of  Love, 
with  Galletti  as  Isea,  a Nymph,  Smith  as 
Teseo,  Henri  as  Flora  and  Yates  as  a Satyr. 
“La  Petite  Angelina”  was  L’Amour,  no 
doubt  a sweet  but  modest  cupid,  costumed  in 
the  mid-Victorian  style,  in  all-over  fleshings. 

Jocko,  a ballet-pantomime  in  which  the 
chief  role  was  that  of  an  ape,  served  as  an  ef- 
fective vehicle  for  William  A.  Wood.  This 
piece  had  been  popular  since  the  first  quart- 
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er  of  the  century,  when  the  title  role  had 
been  played  by  the  great  French  dancer  and 
mime,  Mazurier.  In  Jocko,  G.  W.  Smith  had 
the  role  of  F'ernandez. 

On  the  first  of  August  Ronzani  played  a 
trump  card,  with  the  production  of  The 
Corsair,  “Grand  Spectacular  Ballet,  in  two 
acts  and  seven  tableaux,  composed  and  ar- 
ranged by  Ronzani,  and  produced  by  him 
with  unparalleled  success  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Haymarket,  Theatre  Royal  Turin,  La 
Scala  Milan,  etc.  etc.  Music  by  Adam.”  We 
have  already  mentioned  Ronzani’s  London 
appearances  as  Conrad.  Here  in  America  he 
ceded  the  role  to  George  YV.  Smith,  while 
Galletti  followed  in  Rosati’s  delicate  foot- 
steps, as  Medora.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  late 
date,  to  determine  just  how  closely  Ronza- 
ni’s production  followed  Mazilier’s  choreo- 
graphy. Probably  it  remained  fairly  faithful 
to  the  original. 

From  George  W.  Smith’s  notebook,  we 
learn  that  later  he  produced  an  abbreviated 
version  of  The  Corsair.  He  called  this  little 
ballet  Medora,  after  the  heroine.  His  notes 
convey  the  impression  that  it  was  a plotless 
series  of  divertissements,  but  one  cannot  be 
quite  certain,  as  they  were  obviously  jotted 
down  hastily,  and  only  meant  to  refresh  his 
memory  later  on.  Nevertheless  the  page  is  an 
interesting  one,  worth  quoting: 

“Medora 

opening — all  discovered  in  group 
3 lines  balance  to  Conrad  & back — cast  off 
Mazurka — Coryphees 
Entre — principals 

Waltz  by  corps  de  ballet  (slide  hop  & turn, 
slide  hop  & turn  4 times  Polka,  balanze 
& throw  over  4 times  Polka  square  & 
turn — ) 

Variations — principals 

Corps  de  ballet  gallop  to  center  & throw  over 
& back 

pas  de  basque  around  & gallop  around 
take  your  partners  to  places  & coryphees 
down  line  gallop  & high  pas  basque  & 
2 line  gallop  & cast  off 
Principals  solo — all  dance  & turn  & first 
group” 


While  some  of  these  directions  are  quite 
unintelligible  (what  on  earth  was  “throw 
over  & back”?),  other  phrases  give  a fairly 
clear  picture  of  the  simple,  repetitive  pat- 
terns used  for  the  ensemble  dances. 


To  return  to  Boston  and  Ronzani,  we  find 
that  one  more  major  work  was  in  prepara- 
tion. On  August  8,  Nathalie  was  presented, 
with  Galletti  in  the  title  role  and  Smith  as 
Ernest,  a Duke.  This  production  is  a confus- 
ing one,  for  the  Boston  cast  list  bears  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Paris 
performances  of  this  thirty-year-old  ballet. 
Not  a single  character,  save  that  of  Nathalie, 
bears  the  same  or  even  a similar  name.  Smith 
had  danced  the  original  Nathalie  with 
Elssler,  and  later  on  with  Julia  Turnbull. 
Perhaps  now  he  danced  an  entirely  different 
ballet,  a new  creation  of  Ronzani’s.  The 
Boston  program  is  not  very  helpful,  since 
it  does  not  even  name  the  composer  of  the 
music.  As  a matter  of  curiosity,  we  will  give 
the  entire  cast,  since  some  one  may  be  able 
to  trace  the  sources  of  this  puzzling  ballet: 


‘NATHALIE 
Nathalie 
Ernest,  a Duke 

Prince  Artholf,  brother  to  the 
Duke 

Alfred,  brother  to  Nathalie 
Adam,  father  to  Nathalie 
Chamberlain  to  the  Duke 
Victorine,  sister  to  the  Duke 
Liza,  sister  to  Nathalie 
Maria,  sister  to  Nathalie 


Annetta  Galletti 
G.  W.  Smith 
M.  L’Ecuyer 
William  A.  Wood 
Domenico  Ron- 
zani 

Ben  Yates 
Miss  Gross 
Mile.  Henri 
Miss  Jackson” 


On  August  18,  the  Boston  season  closed. 
Ronzani  had  poured  all  his  resources  into 
this  company,  presenting  ballet  and  opera 
on  a grand  and  lavish  scale.  Such  produc- 
tions had  not  been  seen  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  but  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the 
company  had  the  same  bad  luck  which  seems 
to  have  plagued  every  venture  Ronzani  at- 
tempted in  America.  Perhaps  it  was  just  the 
wrong  season  for  such  an  undertaking,  and 
the  August  heat  led  the  Bostonians  to  seek 
the  cool  breezes  of  Cape  Cod  instead  of  the 
hot  benches  of  an  ill-ventilated  theatre.  At 
any  rate,  the  company  disbanded. 
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This  season  with  Ronzani  had  marked  a 
high  point  of  Smith’s  career  as  a dancer.  He 
was  now  about  forty  years  old,  yet  he  must 
have  been  at  the  prime  of  his  technical  pow- 
ers. Male  dancers  always  mature  more  slow- 
ly than  women;  many  years  later  Joseph 
Smith,  his  son,  wrote:  “Take  a man  who 
does  my  style  of  dancing,  for  example. 
Though  he  must  begin  almost  as  a baby,  he 
is  no  good  at  it  until  after  he  is  twenty  years 
old,  because  he  has  not  the  balance,  the  pre- 
cision, the  physical  control.  Today,  at  forty, 
I am  more  finished  in  my  dancing  than  I was 
at  twenty-five.” 


Earlier  in  his  career,  George  W.  Smith  had 
shown  a marked  preference  for  character 
parts  and  mimed  roles.  Now,  in  every  bal- 
let, he  was  the  premier  danseur,  the  first 
male  classical  dancer.  He  had  proven  him- 
self capable  of  executing  a role  created  by 
Jules  Perrot,  and  had  been  chosen  for  it  by 
a man  who  had  closely  studied  Perrot’s  own 
interpretation.  George  W.  Smith  was  the 
only  American  male  dancer  of  his  century 
who  could  lay  claim  to  such  an  achieve- 
ment. 

Smith  was  to  dance  with  distinction  for 
many  more  years.  He  was  to  partner  several 
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ballerinas  who  were  still  practicing  in  the 
children’s  class  at  La  Scala.  Nevertheless,  this 
season  seems  to  be  the  pinnacle  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a dancer.  In  the  future  he  turned 
more  and  more  to  choreography,  though  he 
continued  to  dance  himself.  Symbolically, 
his  very  next  engagement  was  to  bring  un- 
stinted praise  for  his  gifts  as  a choreograph- 
er and  stage  director. 

When  the  Ronzani  Ballet  disbanded,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  ill-fated  troupe  found 
their  way  back  to  Philadelphia.  Here  the 
prima  ballerina,  Galletti,  was  promptly  en- 
gaged to  dance  a divertissement  in  a play 
called  The  Black  Agate,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  The  choreographer  was  a rival  bal- 
lerina, Signorina  Pratesi,  one  of  the  famous 
family  which  had  come  to  America  with 
Ronzani.  (The  rest  of  the  tribe  had  return- 
ed to  Italy,  where  in  1859  they  were  dancing 
at  Modena.)  Whatever  Signorina  Pratesi 
may  have  been  as  a dancer  (photographs 
of  the  sisters  certainly  do  not  look  attrac- 
tive!) as  a choreographer  she  was  a complete 
failure,  and  a few  days  later  Ronzani  him- 
self had  to  be  called  in  to  stage  a new  diver- 
tissement for  Pratesi  and  Galletti. 

In  the  meantime,  a play  called  Faust  and 
Marguerite  (“as  produced  at  the  Princess’ 
Theatre,  London) — probably  a translation 
or  adaption  of  Goethe — was  in  rehearsal  at 
the  Walnut  St.  Theatre.  George  W.  Smith 
was  engaged  as  ballet  master,  and  most  of 
his  former  associates  of  the  Ronzani  Ballet 
were  in  the  group  he  selected  to  assist  him. 
In  the  third  act  of  the  play  there  was  a 
Grand  Pastoral  Divertissement,  danced  by 
Smith  with  Mile.  Henri,  Miss  Gross,  Miss 
James,  and  Mr.  Ben  Yates.  Smith’s  triumph, 
however,  was  the  beautiful  scene  which  he 
arranged  for  the  close  of  the  play.  “The 
apotheosis  of  Marguerite  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenic  effects  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
witness,”  commented  the  Philadelphia  Even- 
ing Journal,  “Angelic  forms  floating  in  the 
air  slowly  ascend,  bearing  in  their  arms  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  sinning  but  repentant 
woman,  upon  whose  pale,  exquisitely  lovely 
and  spiritual  face,  celestial  light  is  stream- 
ing . . .”  The  North  American  and  U.  S. 


Gazette  was  just  as  enthusiastic  in  its  praise: 
“With  Ary  Scheffer’s  picture  to  guide  the 
way.  it  was  easy  to  make  an  effective  picture, 
since  it  was  only  necessary  to  copy  the  origin- 
al ; but  in  the  present  instance,  costly  ma- 
chinery is  employed  to  accomplish  the  effect, 
so  that  the  audience  may  perceive  no  ropes 
or  platforms.  So  well  is  the  whole  affair 
managed  as  to  rivet  the  gaze  of  the  spectators 
on  a scene  of  matchless  beauty  . . . We  were 
especially  pleased  to  notice  that  every  even- 
ing the  audience  remained  seated  all  through 
it,  without  making  a movement  to  leave 
until  the  fall  of  the  curtain  . . .” 

IX 

In  investigating  the  career  of  an  artist, 
whose  life  seems  to  have  been  quite  typically 
removed  from  all  things  political,  it  would 
be  easy  to  forget  that  1859,  the  year  of 
Smith’s  finest  achievements  as  a dancer,  was 
also  the  year  when  John  Brown  and  his  band 
of  anti-slavery  fanatics  invaded  Virginia  at 
Harper’s  Ferry.  These  were  troublous  times. 
The  shadow  of  war  hung  like  a dark  and 
threatening  cloud  over  the  entire  country. 
Smith  had  enjoyed  many  prosperous  tours 
through  the  South ; he  knew  New  Orleans 
as  well  as  Boston  ; the  applause  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah  had  echoed  as  sweetly  in  his 
ears  as  that  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Miss  Carrie  Smith  believes  that  her  father 
took  no  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  we  have 
unearthed  no  contradictory7  evidence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  discovered  that  Smith 
danced  at  intervals  throughout  the  years  of 
the  war. 

On  April  12,  1861,  w'hen  Southern  guns 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  Smith  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, quietly  rehearsing  for  the  first  perfor- 
mance there  of  Verdi’s  opera,  LTn  Ballo  in 
Maschera.  The  ballerina  was  Annetta  Gal- 
letti, just  arrived  from  New  York,  where 
she  had  participated  in  another  brief  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  the  Ronzani 
Ballet.  The  company,  with  a M.  Topoff  as 
first  dancer  instead  of  Smith,  had  been  ap- 
pearing on  the  “off  nights”  during  one  of 
Edwin  Forrest’s  engagements  at  Niblo’s  Gar- 
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den.  Unfortunately  the  people  crowded  to 
see  the  popular  tragedian,  and  left  the  house 
emptv  on  ballet  nights.  It  was  another  of 
the  increasing  symptoms  that  the  art  of  the 
dance  was  fading  into  obscurity.  By  October 
of  the  same  year  a remnant  of  the  Ronzani 
Ballet,  which  had  made  its  American  debut 
so  proudly,  in  the  newest  and  finest  theatre 
in  the  land,  had  descended  to  appearances 
in  a cheap  beer  hall,  the  New  York  Melo- 
deon. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  aging  Ron- 
zani, who  had  enjoyed  such  triumphs  in  his 
native  land,  had  to  content  himself  with  odd 
jobs,  directing  ballets  for  occasional  perfor- 
mances of  Max  Maretzek’s  opera  companies, 
arranging  the  dances  for  one  play  at  Niblo’s 
Garden  in  1863,  and  so  forth.  The  faithful 
Galletti  danced  for  him  whenever  she  could. 
Ronzani’s  one  remaining  chance  came  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1866,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stage  the  ballets  for  a road  com- 
pany of  the  sensationally  successful  Black 
Crook.  The  playbills  carried  his  name  in 
enormous  letters,  announcing  that  “his  great 
reputation  both  in  Europe  and  America  is 
a guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  depart- 
ment under  his  charge.”  The  criticisms,  alas, 
were  not  so  flattering.  One  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Clipper  for  January  26, 
1867,  declared:  “The  ballet,  alone  made  at- 
tractive by  the  graceful  dancing  of  Kate 
Pennoyer  and  Kitty  Blanchard,  is  clad  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  New  York,  but  the  exe- 
cution of  the  dances  is  lamentable.  Marietta 
Ravel  finds  herself  somewhat  out  of  her  ele- 
ment oft  the  tight  rope,  and  her  dancing  is 
gross  rather  than  artistic,  and  as  for  the  corps 
de  ballet  movements,  they  were  absolutely 
painful  to  witness.  The  small  number  of 
Amazons  participating  in  the  march  makes 
it  anything  but  attractive,  and  the  execution 
of  it  is  badly  arranged.  ...” 

Poor  Ronzani!  After  this  fiasco,  he  retired 
and  died  in  New  York  just  a year  later, 
February  13,  1868. 

This  excursion  into  the  later  history  of 
Domenico  Ronzani  has  led  us  considerably 
ahead  of  George  W.  Smith  and  Un  Ballo  in 


Maschera.  The  first  Philadelphia  perfor- 
mance of  the  Verdi  opera  took  place  on  April 
18,  1861,  with  Signor  Muzio  as  conductor, 
and  Smith  in  charge  of  the  choreography. 
He  had  arranged  a Galop  and  a Figure  Qua- 
drille for  the  corps  de  ballet,  and  a Mazourka 
for  Galletti  and  himself.  The  North  American 
and  U.  S.  Gazette  commented  next  day: 
“The  story  necessitates  the  composer  to  ex- 
press the  deepest  passions  and  the  lightest 
frivolity  in  the  same  strains,  as  in  . . . the  last 
scene  (the  masquerade)  where  the  death 
plot  is  culminating  and  a merry  dance  is  go- 
ing on,  the  duet  of  the  lovers  and  the  pas 
de  deux  of  the  two  leading  dancers  keeping 
time  together.  ...”  The  Philadelphia  opera 
season  closed  on  April  20,  the  singers  going 
on  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  If  Smith  accompanied  them  he 
must  have  returned  fairly  soon,  because  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  was  acting  as  ballet  master 
for  Frank  Rivers’  Melodeon  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

This  troupe  included  Kitty  Blanchard 
(later  a well-known  actress),  Millie  Fowler, 
Susan  Summerfield,  and  the  character  dancer 
Szollosy.  The  Civil  War  had  closed  the  South 
to  them,  and  the  summer  was  spent  in  an 
informal  tour  of  New  England.  As  they  ar- 
rived in  each  town,  the  actors  and  dancers 
formed  a procession  in  carnages,  and  pa- 
raded through  the  streets,  preceded  by  a 
brass  band.  These  tactics  smack  strongly  of 
the  circus,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  those  days  “advance  publicity”  was  by 
no  means  the  exact  science  that  it  is  today. 

In  Boston  the  company  appeared  at  the 
Howard  Atheneum,  under  the  management 
of  Smith’s  old  friend,  the  distinguished  actor 
E.  L.  Davenport.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the 
repertoire  was  an  extravaganza  called  The 
Seven  Sisters  (daughters  of  the  devil)  which 
Laura  Keene  had  presented  in  New  York 
for  a long  run,  during  the  preceding  winter. 
In  Smith’s  version,  the  scenes  included  such 
provocative  incidents  as  “The  Grand  Court 
of  Satan.  His  Majesty  entertained  by  the 
champion  Clog-dancer”  and  "The  Moon- 
light Flitting  of  the  Fays,  and  magnificent 
FAIRY  BATHING  SCENE.”  Another  item 
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THE  FAIRY  GROTTO 


(Collection  of  George  Chaffee) 


was  the  “Grand  Zouave  Drill,  by  the  Fe- 
male Fire  Zouaves.”  All  of  this  sounds  pret- 
ty far  removed  from  the  misty  romanticism 
of  the  ballet  productions  of  the  ’forties. 
Nevertheless,  the  final  scene  seems  to  have 
been  a lovely  and  delicate  one.  Lacking  an 
adequate  account  of  Smith’s  staging,  we 
quote  the  criticism  of  Laura  Keene’s  produc- 
tion of  The  Seven  Sisters.  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  on  December  22,  1860,  described 
the  final  tableau,  somewhat  fancifully: — “In 
the  distance  are  seen  the  sylph-like  forms 
moving  as  it  were  through  mid  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rosy  clouds;  nearer  the  waters  of 
a fairy  lake  glisten  in  the  fairy-like  atmo- 
sphere, while  over  its  surface  floats  the  queen 
of  the  realm,  radiant  in  glittering  garments 
and  crowned  with  choicest  shells.  Over  all 
this  hang  the  fairy  ferns,  their  leaves  quiv- 


ering as  at  the  touch  of  a whispering  zephyr, 
and  every  fibre  apparently  instinct  with  life; 
and,  as  a crowning  wonder,  a huge  water 
lily,  floating  down  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  opens  its  pearly  leaves  and  discloses 
a living  child  nestling  amongst  its  petals.” 

During  the  war  years  Smith  frequently 
disappears  from  the  American  theatrical 
scene,  perhaps  seeking  refuge  in  peaceful 
Europe,  perhaps  going  into  temporary  retire- 
ment. Conditions  in  this  country  were  cer- 
tainly disturbed  enough!  Late  in  1862  he  was 
again  dancing  in  Un  Ballo  In  Maschera  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  columns  of  the  North 
American  and  U.  S.  Gazette  for  December 
20,  there  is  an  account  of  the  bloody  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  side  by  side  with  a criti- 
cism of  the  opera,  which  occupies  almost  the 
same  amount  of  space.  Maurice  Grau,  later 


a manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  was 
director  of  this  company.  Evidently  his  art- 
istic conscience  was  none  too  strict,  for  he 
permitted  the  conductor.  Signor  Muzio,  to 
interpolate  a Grand  Galop  of  his  own  com- 
position in  the  middle  of  Verdi’s  tragic  final 
scene. 

X 

The  Civil  War  had  been  over  for  two  years 
before,  in  the  season  of  1867-8,  we  once  more 
find  Smith  taking  an  active  part  in  ballet 
production.  Engaged  as  ballet  master  at  the 
Theatre  Comique,  Boston,  he  produced  a 
number  of  ballets  in  collaboration  with  two 
well-known  pantomimists,  James  S.  Mafht 
and  W.  H.  Bartholomew.  For  a pantomime 
called  The  Forty  Thieves,  he  staged  a Grand 
Turkish  Ballet  and  also  a Grand  Transfor- 
mation scene,  “The  Grotto  of  the  Faiiies  ol 
the  Silver  Lake.”  Since  he  later  presented 
this  in  New  Fork,  it  was  probably  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  two  Currier  and  Ives  litho- 
graphs, published  in  1867  and  1868,  called 
The  Fairy  Grotto  and  The  Fairies’  Home.* 

Here  he  also  revived — perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  for  the  taste  for  this  type  of  ballet 
was  dying  fast — Giselle,  with  Ida  De  Vere 
in  the  title  role  and  himself  (still  dancing, 
at  nearly  fifty!)  as  Albrecht.  Annie  Chester 
danced  Myrtha,  and  Mile.  Albertina  (Al- 
bertina Flint,  an  American  girl,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  French  Mile.  Albertine 
who  had  appeared  with  Smith  earlier)  was 
Bertha.  This  version  of  Giselle  included  a 
Pas  de  Quatre  danced  by  Wilfred,  Bathilde, 
Bertha  and  Myrtha — a strange  combination 
of  characters,  surely,  and  very  hard  to  re- 
concile with  the  plot!  Not  a trace  of  such  a 
Pas  de  Quatre  is  evident  in  present-day  pro- 
ductions of  Giselle,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  just  when  and  where  it  would  oc- 
cur. Evidently  this  1868  Giselle  was  an  ab- 
breviated, even  a mutilated  version,  with  all 
the  action  condensed  in  one  scene,  in  an 


* See  George  Chaffee:  American  Souvenir 
Lithographs  of  the  Romantic  Ballet;  Dance  Index, 
February  1942,  p.  27. 


effort  to  whet  the  public’s  weakened  appe- 
tite for  the  ballet.  It  was  high  time  for  poor 
Giselle  to  return  to  her  grave,  to  await  a 
more  auspicious  era  for  resurrection. 

For  a short  period  in  May  1867,  Smith 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, where  he  renewed  his  many  years’  ac- 
quaintance with  Edwin  Booth,  who  was  now 
making  his  first  appearances  on  the  stage 
since  the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  by  the  actor’s  brother,  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Edwin  Booth  was  one  of  the  lessees 
of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  another  brother, 
J.  B.  Booth,  was  the  stage  manager.  Here 
Smith  revived  an  old  favorite,  Julia  Turn- 
bull’s vehicle  of  twenty  years  earlier.  The 
Naiad  Queen.  Its  “Military  Evolutions, 
Grand  March  of  Female  Warriors,  in  Full 
Armor”  and  so  forth  were  always  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  with 
its  tasteless  Amazonian  parades,  than  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  first  conceived.  The 
Naiad  Queen  had  been  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ahead  of  its  time  (no  great  credit  to  it, 
to  be  sure)  and  only  now  other  productions 
began  to  catch  up  with  it — or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  to  descend  to  its  level. 

At  Boston  George  W.  Smith  was  briefly 
associated  with  a very  great  artist,  Giuseppi- 
na  Morlacchi.  This  lovely  young  ballerina, 
who  had  made  her  New  York  debut  in  an 
extravaganza,  The  Devil’s  Auction,  in  the 
preceding  season,  had  been  a pupil  of  Blasis 
at  La  Scala.  With  her  exquisite  artistry  she 
illuminated  a period  of  ballet  history  which 
was  otherwise  notoriously  dull.  She  had  a 
strange  and  fascinating  career,  culminating  in 
her  marriage  to  Texas  Jack  (John  Omahun- 
dro)  a plainsman  from  the  West  and  the 
dearest  friend  of  Buffalo  Bill. 

Morlacchi’s  flawless  technique  and  artistic 
sensitivity  made  a profound  impression  on 
the  renowned  critic  and  Columbia  Lbiiversi- 
ty  Professor,  Brander  Matthews,  w'hile  the 
late  Philip  Hale  of  Boston,  who  saw  her  in 
his  youth,  declared  her  to  be  unsurpassed. 
Morlacchi’s  photographs  are  lovely  and  gra- 
cious; her  body  is  fine-lined  and  delicately 
modelled,  the  perfect  instrument  for  the 
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classical  ballet,  and  her  face,  with  its  great 
dark  eyes,  unusually  mobile. 

Early  in  February,  1868,  Morlacchi  ar- 
rived at  the  Boston  Theatre  Comique  with  a 
touring  company  of  The  Devil’s  Auction. 
Although  Charles  Constantine,  who  had 
danced  in  it  previously,  remained  in  the 
company  in  an  acting  role,  George  W.  Smith 
promptly  took  over  all  the  dances.  Elisa  Bla- 
sini  and  Miles.  Ricci  and  Baretta  were 
among  the  coryphees  of  this  troupe.  During 
the  run  of  The  Devil’s  Auction  the  ballet 
divertissements  were  varied  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  on  various  occasions  Smith 
danced  a Pas  de  Trois  with  Morlacchi  and 
Blasini,  a Comic  Polka  with  Blasini,  a Grand 
Pas  de  Deux  with  Morlacchi,  and  other 
numbers. 

As  the  run  of  The  Devil’s  Auction  drew 
to  a close,  Maffit  and  Bartholomew  prepared 
to  take  their  “Boston  Comique  Ballet  and 
Pantomime  Troupe”  to  New  \ ork,  where 
they  opened  on  March  2.  The  premiere 
danseuse  was  Ermesilda  Diani,  another  of 
the  Milanese  dancers  who  found  their  way  to 
America  in  such  large  numbers,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
ballets  in  the  repertoire,  all  staged  by  Smith, 
included  the  inevitable  Maja  de  Seville,  with 
Smith  as  Don  Vincentio,  The  Fairy  of  the 
Forest,  and  something  called  La  Doctor  del 
Confusion,  in  which  Smith,  as  “Henri,  in 
love  with  Millie”  once  more  played  the  role 
of  a young  hero!  There  were  also  several 
pantomimes,  such  as  The  Italian  Brigands, 
Nicodemus,  and  Kim-Ka,  or  The  Adventures 
of  an  Aeronaut.  Although  it  conflicted  with 
Fanny  Kemble’s  first  appearance  in  several 
years,  the  ballet  opening  was  well  attended. 
“Three  pantomimes  made  up  the  programme 
of  the  evening,”  commented  the  New  York 
Herald  next  day,  “In  each  ol  these  there 
is  an  infusion  of  ballet  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  performances  popular,  while  the 
pantomime  itself  is  sufficient  to  attract  ap- 
preciative audiences  every  night.  Mile.  Diani, 
the  premiere  danseuse,  drew  forth  rapturous 
applause  in  the  Hungarian  Polka  and  in  the 
Pas  de  Deux  which  she  danced  with  Mr. 
Smith.  ...” 


Diani  was  one  of  the  soloists  in  J.  E.  Mac- 
Donough’s  production  of  The  Black  Crook 
at  the  Walnut  St.  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  for 
which  Smith  staged  all  the  ballets  and 
marches,  in  August  1868.  The  ranking  bal- 
lerina was  Mile.  Ermina  Venturoli,  who  la- 
ter, in  middle  age,  disgraced  her  profession 
by  getting  herself  arrested  in  New  York  as 
the  keeper  of  a disorderly  house.  Smith  was 
the  featured  male  dancer  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  choreographer,  and  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  five  solo  dancers  besides  Ventu- 
roli and  Diani:  Miles.  Lea,  Lina  Wendel, 
Baretta,  Aibertine  and  Alexandria. 

In  his  later  years  Smith  supervised  many 
productions  of  The  Black  Crook.  A Phila- 
delphia photograph  of  1876,  which  we  re- 
produce, shows  a Harlequin  who  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  George  W.  Smith,  al- 
though the  picture  looks  like  a man  of  35  or 
40,  and  not  far  past  50,  as  Smith  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  at  that  time!  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  is  Smith.  Giuseppina 
Morlancchi  (not  seen  in  the  photograph) 
was  the  star  of  that  particular  Black  Crook 
revival. 

In  New  York,  in  1882,  Smith  staged  an- 
other production  of  the  Crook,  which  called 
the  following  comment  from  the  Herald  of 
November  14:  “Every  seat  was  occupied  in 
Haverly’s  Theatre,  and  ‘standing  room  only’ 
was  announced  before  the  curtain  went  up 
on  The  Black  Crook  last  evening.  The  fa- 
mous old  spectacle  has  lost  none  of  its  at- 
tractiveness, and  . . . still  has  the  power  to 
draw  large  paying  audiences  whenever  it  is 
revived.  The  management  . . . presented  the 
pieces  as  regards  scenery,  costumes,  etc.,  in 
a manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
theatre,  and  there  was  not  a single  hitch  in 
the  performance  from  begining  to  the  end. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  room  to  do 
the  principal  marches  and  ballets  the  stage 
was  en’arged.  . . . Bright  new  costumes,  new 
marches,  ventriloquism,  Tyrolean  warblings, 
etc.,  contributed  to  the  popularity  which  the 
present  revival  is  destined  to  achieve.  ...” 
The  ballerina  was  Mile.  Josephine  De  Rosa, 
a dancer  from  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  Naples. 
She  had  worked  under  Smith’s  direction  as 
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early  as  1869,  when  she  was  his  premiere 
danseuse  at  Fox’s  American  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia , shortly  after  her  arrival  in  this 
country. 

Smith  had  been  teaching,  whenever  his 
professional  engagements  permitted  it, 
throughout  his  career.  In  1881,  he  opened  a 
regular  studio  at  Broad  and  Columbia  Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia.  Here  each  morning  he 
gave  a professional  ballet  class,  while  in  the 
afternoon  he  instructed  the  wealthy  socialites 
of  the  city  in  the  ballroom  dances  of  the  day. 
His  daughter,  Fanny  Elssler  Smith,  assisted 
him.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  buy 
good  ballet  shoes  in  this  country;  most  of 
the  dancers  were  obliged  to  import  them  from 
Italy.  Smith,  eager  for  his  pupils  to  have 
every  advantage,  often  used  to  make  their 
shoes  himself.  He  had  his  own  last,  and  pa- 
tiently stitched  the  delicate  slippers  by  hand. 

Smith  was  extremely  bitter  about  the  de- 


generation of  the  classic  ballet,  in  his  later 
years.  In  an  interview  at  the  time  of  Fanny 
Elssler’s  death,  in  1884,  he  said:  “Bah,  there 
is  no  dancing  nowadays,  it  is  only  antics. 
Like  myself,  it  has  died  out  and  is  no  more.” 
Nevertheless,  he  often  returned  to  the  theatre 
to  assist  in  the  staging  of  some  great  spec- 
tacle. The  Little  Tycoon  and  “1492”  were 
two  extravaganzas  which  benefited  from  his 
lengthy  experience.  For  a time  he  was  ballet 
master  at  Fox’s  American,  a variety  theatre 
in  Philadelphia,  where  Marie  Bonfanti,  Jose- 
phine De  Rosa  and  other  fine  dancers  ap- 
peared under  his  direction. 

In  the  ’seventies  Smith  toured  for  a time 
with  Barnum’s  Roman  Hippodrome,  staging 
the  circus  ballets  and  marches,  and  the  Hun- 
garian dancer  Arnold  Kiralfy,  who  had  a 
virtual  corner  on  pantomime  production  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  learned  much 
from  Smith. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SMITH'S  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  BLACK  CROOK 

(Theatre  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library) 
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XI 

Much  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
aging  man  was  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
his  talented  little  son,  Joseph,  horn  in  1875. 
Mrs.  Smith  strongly  disapproved  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  made  each  of  her  ten  children  pro- 
mise not  to  seek  a theatrical  career.  Never- 
theless, at  home  they  were  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  music  and 
dance,  and  could  not  help  hut  absorb  much 
of  it.  Joseph  Smith  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
at  the  studio  and  theatre  with  his  father, 
who  gave  him  a thorough  and  well-rounded 
theatrical  education.  Joseph  has  described 
some  of  his  father’s  methods:  “When  I was 
only  a little  boy,  he  wanted  to  teach  me  to 
be  a harlequin,  but  I did  not  want  to  be 
one — doing  all  those  quick  movements  of 
head  and  body  and  having  everybody  laugh- 
ing at  me.  . . . 

“My  father  would  listen  to  my  protesta- 
tions and  then,  just  to  throw  me  off  my 
guard,  would  say:  “Oh,  well,  I must  rest  a 
while  now.” 

“Then  he  would  sit  down  and  yawn  and 
stretch  his  body,  and  do  all  the  funny  little 
movements  of  the  harlequin.  That  was  his 
way  of  amusing  me,  of  engaging  my  interest, 
of  making  me  like  a thing  I did  not  like — 
in  brief,  of  teaching  me  to  be  a harlequin 
without  knowing  it.”* 

At  another  time,  Joseph  was  having  diffi- 
culty in  learning  to  do  turns  in  the  air.  He 
fell  so  often  that  finally  he  told  his  father 
that  he  thought  it  could  not  be  done. 

“ ‘Can’t,  eh?’  said  he,  ‘Come  to  the  show 
with  me  tonight!’ 

“When  we  got  there  he  pointed  out  an 
Italian  who  was  doing  a 1J4  turn. 

“ ‘What  one  man  can  do,  another  man  can 
do,’  he  said. 

“I  was  only  a boy  at  the  time,  but  I went 
to  the  theatre  next  morning,  practiced  a bit, 
and  actually  did  a triple  turn  before  my  fa- 
ther got  there.  And  I can  do  a triple  turn 
today,  although  I am  forty  years  old.” 

Smith  taught  his  son  how  to  use  the  quar- 

* The  Story  of  a Harlequin,  by  Joseph  C. 
Smith;  Saturday  Evening  Post,  May  30,  1914. 


terstaff  and  single  stick,  and  to  handle  every 
kind  of  sword  known.  He  also  saw  that  his 
son  learned  to  ride  well.  Young  Joseph  be- 
came quite  proficient  in  the  riding  tricks  of 
the  circus.  “In  my  day,”  he  wrote,  “the  child 
had  to  stand  on  the  horse’s  back  without  any 
support,  and  every  time  he  fell  off  he  got 
cut  with  a long  whip  which  sometimes  drew 
blood.  Many  a time  I have  fallen  off  a 
horse’s  back  and  hung  on  to  his  tail,  his 
hind  legs  kicking  me,  and  then  struggled  up 
on  to  his  back  again,  rather  than  touch  the 
ground  and  get  a cut  from  the  awful 
whip.  . . .” 

Joseph  learned  such  physical  control  that 
much  later,  when  a suspension  wire  broke, 
hurling  him  to  the  stage  forty  feet  below, 
he  was  able  to  land  so  that  he  was  unhurt 
except  for  a fewr  bruises,  and  was  able  to 
dance  again  two  days  later. 

The  basis  of  Joseph  Smith’s  education  was, 
however,  a firm  knowledge  of  the  traditional, 
academic  ballet  technique.  On  this  classical 
foundation  he  developed  a personal  and 
original  style  which  made  him  an  outstand- 
ing theatre  performer. 

George  W.  Smith,  who  did  not  live  to 
see  his  son’s  successes  on  the  stage,  died  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  18,  1899.  He  had 
continued  to  teach  until  just  a few  days 
before. 

Because  of  his  mother’s  disapproval,  Joseph 
Smith  did  not  begin  an  active  theatrical 
career  until  after  her  death.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  versatile  and  sought  after 
performers  on  the  stage.  His  achievements 
ranged  from  appearances  in  classical  ballet 
at  La  Scala,  Milan,  to  the  invention  of  the 
Turkey  Trot.  He  created  this  dance  after 
watching  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, slouching  under  their  sacks  of  cot- 
ton, halt-gliding  and  half-loping  along.  The 
Gobbler  Glide  and  the  Bunny  Hug,  ballroom 
sensations  around  1912,  were  adaptations  of 
this  dance. 

Joseph  Smith  claimed  to  have  been  first 
to  dance  the  tango  in  this  country.  He  learn- 
ed it  in  Spain,  and  when  he  introduced  it 
at  the  old  Winter  Garden  everyone  laughed. 
They  thought  it  exaggerated,  ludicrous.  Later 
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it  caught  the  public  fancy  and  swept  the 
country. 

In  a dimly  lit,  smoky  Paris  boite,  Smith 
watched  the  underworld  characters  whirling 
through  their  own  rough  and  sadistic  dances. 
These  crude  barbarities  were  translated  into 
a strange  and  sensuous  grace,  and  with 
Louise  Alexander,  in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  of 
1907,  Smith  introduced  the  Apache  Dance. 
For  years,  no  vaudeville  program  was  com- 
plete without  one. 

Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  man  to  dance 
in  public  in  a dress  suit.  Arriving  at  the 
theatre  too  late  to  change,  one  night  in  Lon- 


don, he  dashed  out  on  the  stage  in  his  for- 
mal evening  clothes.  The  effect  was  so  sur- 
prisingly good  that  the  manager  asked  him 
to  continue  to  wear  the  new  costume. 

He  also  indirectly  caused  the  popularity  of 
the  still-familiar  song,  “Every  Little  Move- 
ment Has  a Meaning  of  Its  Own.”  The  song 
was  written  for  the  Broadway  show,  Madame 
Sherry,  but  the  producer  didn’t  like  it. 
Smith,  who  was  directing  the  dances,  sug- 
gested a method  of  staging  the  number  by 
combining  it  with  a dance  scene,  and  the 
result  was  the  hit  of  the  show.  Smith  married 
Frances  Demarest,  the  charming  star  who 
sang  it. 

At  the  Shubert  Theatre,  New  York,  in 
1914,  Joseph  Smith  danced  for  the  last  time 
the  original  Harlequin  routine,  heritage  of 
Sylvain  and  Byrne,  which  his  father  had 
taught  him.  The  dance  was  interpolated  in 
a fantasy  by  Percy  Mackaye,  called  A Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights. 

Joseph  Smith  staged  New  York’s  first  res- 
taurant “floor  show”  at  Maxine’s  Cafe  Ma- 
drid, in  1910.  He  directed  the  dances  for 
numerous  Broadway  shows,  the  last  being 
The  Vagabond  King,  in  1925.  He  was  killed 
by  a truck,  while  crossing  Madison  Avenue 
at  34th  St.,  in  December  1932,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  been  planning  to  pro- 
duce a revival  of  Madame  Sherry. 

XII 

George  W.  Smith's  notebook,  a small,  fas- 
cinating, fragmentary  record  of  his  work  as 
a choreographer,  has  been  referred  to  fre- 
quently in  these  pages.  This  invaluable  sou- 
venir of  an  extraordinary  career  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  things,  worthy  of 
analysis,  and  several  that  are  fairly  puzzling. 
The  earliest  entries,  evidently  made  shortly 
after  Smith  acquired  the  little  book  (it  is 
dated  1848)  are  the  most  detailed.  The  later 
ones  are  brief  and  hurried  notes,  many  of 
them  in  another  handwriting  (that  of  his 
wife,  according  to  Miss  Carrie  Smith). 

The  first  entries  consisted  of  a series  of 
ensemble  dances,  carefully  described  and 
often  illustrated  with  tiny  figures  and  indi- 
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cations  of  figurations.  (See  front  and  back 
covers) 

#1.  Pas  Des  Fleurs  (illustrated  with  many 
group  formations  reminiscent  of  the 
old  lithographs  of  the  Viennese  Chil- 
dren in  their  Flower  Dance). 

#2.  Pas  de  Amoret  (danced  with  tam- 
bourines, and  showing  several  unusual 
and  charming  figurations,  in  addition 
to  the  inevitable  diagonals,  stars  and 
semi-circles).  (See  illustration) 

# 3.  Pas  de  Rococo. 

#4.  Pas  de  Berger. 

#5.  Gallop  des  Drapeaux  (there  was  a 
dance  of  this  title  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  Viennese  Children,  who  were  in 
this  country  in  1848). 

#6.  Polka  Passane  (Paysane?). 

#7.  Mazurka. 

#8.  Redowa  Quadrilles  No.  1 — Contre- 
danse. 

#9.  Another  set  of  Redowa  Quadrilles. 
#10.  Redowenska  from  La  Vivandiere. 

There  is  no  #13 — Was  Smith  super- 
tious? 

#14.  Ballet  L’Ulusion. 

#15.  Polka  Pas  de  Deux. 

#16.  La  Sicilienne. 

#17.  Taquenette  Polka. 

#18.  12  ladies  Polka  in  the  Ballet  of  Betly. 
12  ladies — La  Normandare  in  Betly. 
10  ladies  in  Betly. 

This  list  brings  us  up  to  1851,  when  Smith 
staged  Betly  for  Lola  Montez.  Some  of  the 
dances  seem  to  have  been  used  as  incidental 
numbers  in  plays,  some  are  pure  divertisse- 
ments. Most  of  the  steps  described  are  sim- 
ple, and  the  same  step  is  repeated  many 
times.  Smith’s  favorites  seem  to  have  been 
balance  (which  he  spelled  with  a z,  balanze) 
and  pas  de  basque.  Of  course,  these  dances 
were  planned  for  the  inadequately  trained 
ensemble  dancers  of  that  time.  Nowhere  in 
the  notebook  is  there  any  indication  of  the 
actual  steps  executed  by  the  solo  dancers  in 
the  ballets. 

No.  14,  “Ballet,  LTllusion,”  is  the  com- 
plete outline  of  a ballet,  Perrot’s  Le  Delire 
d’un  Peintre.  Created  for  Elssler  in  London, 


in  1843,  this  ballet  /was  first  danced  in 
America  (under  the  title  LTllusion  d’un 
Peintre)  by  Herminie  Blangy,  four  years 
later.  We  have  not  discovered  when  or  where 
Smith  produced  it,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  did. 

Among  the  early  notes  there  are  listed  a 
Serious  Family  Polka,  a May  Pole  Dance  for 
the  play  Watt  Tyler,  a Morris  Dance  in 
Toodles  (!)  and  three  incidental  dances  for 
Shakespeare’s  play,  A Winter’s  Tale:  a 
Rustic  Dance,  a Satyr  Dance,  and  an  Ama- 
zon or  Pyrrhic  Dance.  There  are  dances  (in 
eluding  a Polka)  for  The  Bohemian  Girl  and 
the  opera  Maritana.  Under  the  heading  La 
Bayadere,  Smith  (or  his  wife)  has  copied  all 
the  words  of  a speaking  part — a complete 
role,  evidently. 

In  the  later  entries  are  found  evidences 
that  Smith  was  not  averse  to  inserting  bits 
of  one  ballet  into  another — a time-honored 
if  regrettable  custom  which  is  still  in  use! 
Under  “Ballet — Pas  de  Scharp”  (Pas  d’E- 
charpe?),  another  hand  has  written  “(1) 
Commence  with  Andante  from  Danube” 
(Adam’s  La  Fille  du  Danube,  of  course)  “all 
discovered  in  group.  (2)  Groups  of  birds,” 
and  so  on. 

A curious  note  concerns  a ballet  called 
Metamorphus.  The  entire  action  is  carefully 
described,  and  it  includes  an  incident  where 
a supernatural  visitor  sits  in  a chair,  is  cov- 
ered with  a cloak  to  hide  her  from  the  jealous 
fiancee  of  the  hero,  and  then  vanishes  with- 
out a trace,  which  is  lifted  bodily  from 
Taglioni’s  La  Sylphide.  Smith  danced  Svl- 
phide  with  Elssler,  of  course.  But  Paul  Ta- 
glioni  produced  a ballet  called  Les  Meta- 
morphoses in  London,  in  1850.  Smith’s  plot 
bears  little  resemblance  to  Paul  Taglioni’s, 
so  he  must  have  borrowed  only  the  title  from 
this  work. 

Another  ballet  outlined  quite  completely 
(one  of  the  latest  entries)  is  The  Misfortunes 
of  an  Irishman,  which  concerns  the  adven- 
tures of  Pit  Pat,  an  Irishman,  Monsieur  Poin- 
son,  a rich  farmer,  and  the  farmer’s  two 
pretty  daughters.  After  pages  of  the  compli- 
cated plot,  the  whole  ends  up  with  a a jolly 
Irish  jig,  danced  by  all  concerned! 
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